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Portsmouth and About. 








RESENCE of the 
American Iron-clad 
turret-ship Mianto- 
nomoh ; the reports of ; mittee on Iron Plates, in 1862-3, against the 
the experiments on 
the turrets of the 
voyal Sovereign, by 
means of the guns of | verted into a service 7-inch gun of 130 ewt. or 
the Bellerophon ; and | 140 ewt. “ Woolwich” rifling. 
the growing interest | number of rounds fired from any one gun was 
in ship and gun | 3,033. This gun was afterwards bisected for 
questions, have led | examination, and was found to have sustained 
many, not profes- severe injuries. The quantity of powder ex- 
sionally interested, | pended amounts to 26 tons. A return of the 
to visit Portsmouth expense of these trials, and also that of the 
lately who before | experiments with the Armstrong gun, would be |circle of the turret or fort, and then set them 
knew little of it. We | rather startling, but nevertheless must not deter. | up on end and put hoops on. Each plate is a 
venture to say that | The 600-pounder Elswick shunt-rifled gun which | little thinner at the top, which gives the turret a 
none of them have burst the other day at Shoeburyness, at the| slight taper, so that the bottom hoop drops on 
regretted doing so, | eighth round, cost, it is said, 4,0001. 
and that some of'| 
them will have ar-/ foreign gun afloat that would sink one of our/| bottom plate together: they may be of any 

rived at conclusions best ironclads, or that any foreign power ' depth and thickness.” 

likely to be useful in | possesses an ironclad that one of our best guns | 

the formation of could not damage. 

public opinion ; espe- | denies this, and sends the Miantonomoh to back | required ? 
cially this, that no | the assertion: it must be the business of our | and describes to us his system, which certainly 
obstacles must be authorities to put the question beyond a doubt. | seems ingenious. Two independent platforms are 
allowed to stand in| 


even satisfactory experiments, we have not been 
standing quite still. ” 

And so too, in other places. Even as respects 
the guns of one inventor only, a recently issued 
Parliamentary return shows that from 1856 to 
May last thirty-seven Whitworth guns have been 
tested, 10,744 rounds having been fired in the 
course of the experiments. The guns vary in 
weight from a handy 1-lb. muzzle-loader for 
mountain service, weighing 100 lb. and requiring 
a charge of only 164 lb. of powder, to a pon- 
derous 7-inch gun which weighs 7} tons. This 
formidable weapon throws a shot weighing 
130 lb., and requires a charge of nearly a } cwt. 
of powder. It was used by the Special Com- 


“Warrior” and other targets, Captain Inglis’s 
shield, and a target of Brown’s plates. Having 
sustained some injury, it was ordered to be con- 





The greatest 


first. This machinery, by the way, is very ad- 
mirable, and includes provision for various pos- 
sible disasters. The strength of the turrets 
of the Royal Sovereign has been rather under- 
stated. The strongest part is around each port; 
here, to the extent of 6 ft. on each side of it, the 
outer plate of iron is 5} in. thick ; then comes a 
plate 4} in. thick, a backing of teak and an inner 
lining of 1}-in. iron plate, making in the whole a 
thickness of 2 ft.2in. The rest of the turret has 
a 5}-in. plate outside, 7 in. of teak, and the inner 
lining of 1}-in. iron, or 1 ft. 2 in. in all. 
Examining this turret, of which the plates are 
thus shaken, it occurred to us, as doubtless to 
many, that a strong iron coping or continuous 
capping on the top of the plating all round, or, 
perhaps, better, strong iron hooping, would bind 
the whole together, so as to render such a dis- 
ruption much more difficult. This, as we have 
since found, has been proposed by Mr. J. Walker, 
an engineer. Writing to us a few days ago, 
with reference to a previous article on Ironclads 
and Turrets in our pages, he says,—“ My plan, 
laid before the War Office five years ago, was 
simply this: instead of building up framework 
and bolting the plates on, do as you do with a 
good arch, and prepare the iron plates to fit the 











tight. There is a recess in each plate for bolts 


It is by no means certain that there is any | to go from top to bottom, to hold the top and 


Theoretically, America | 


On the beach at Portsmouth, — or, moro | 


But then comes the question, are these turrets, 
these shields for the guns, so to speak, actually 
The same Mr. Walker says no, 


erected in the centre of the vessel, and are in 


the way of obtaining for the country the | properly, Southsea—lies a gun of the soda-| communication with two cylinders. When one 


strongest and most efficient ships and forts, | water-bottle shape, weighing 22 tons 18 cwt., 


¥ , 
is lowered the other rises ; and as they counter- 


and the most powerful guns or other means of | which, with a charge of 54 Ib. of powder, throws | balance each other, but a slight expenditure of 


war that can be had. It is of no use regretting 
money spent,—it will not do to hesitate about 
putting aside costly results when they are 
proved to be inferior to what has been obtained 
in the same direction by another country ;—it 
would be madness to remain contented with old 
things while all aggressive Europe are furnish- 
ing themselves with new. It is all very well as 
it happens, that we waited for the costly experi- 
ments of America before we did much in Iron- 
clads and Turrets, and saw 50,000 Austrians 
shot down before becoming very active in the 
provision of breech-loaders for our army ; but it 
would not be so well to have similar convictions 
similarly forced upon us in a war with a 
country that had made a step ahead of us. 
What iron and steel, and men of iron and steel, 
can do can be done in Great Britain, if there 
be another metal to set them in motion; and 
of this, with right direction, there must be 
no stint. England cannot afford to be stingy : 
there is too much at stake. If the Austrians 
had remembered and acted on the remem- 
brance of the losses caused in their ranks, in 
1859, by the French rifled guns, and the value of 


the needle gun used on their own side against | the turret at a junction of two plates, and made 
the Danes, they would have had a better chance|a clean breach through and separated them. 
during the late campaign. It is stated that it|The shot passed through the 5}-inch plate, 


takes five minutes for a practised marksman to 
fire fifteen shots from a muzzle-loader; eight 
shots occupy five minutes, or even more, with a 
less practised shooter. With a breech-loader at 
least seven or eight shots may be fired in one 
minute. With some plans—such as that of 
Snider, which is being adapted by the British 
Government to Enfields,—as many as fifteen 
rounds, it is asserted, have been fired in a 
minute. 








a ball of 420 lb. weight. We have at present | 
no vessel to carry such a gun. It will, perhaps, | 
find a place in the turret-fort just now com- | 
menced at ashort distance out to sea. The guns | 
with which the Bellerophon banged away at the | 
turret of the Royal Sovereign, 9 in. in the bore, | 
are called 300 pounders, but in reality carry 
only 240 lb. shot or bolts. The bolts, four in| 
number, about 18 in. long and 9 in. in diameter, | 
were fired at a distance of 160 yards only: the 
first, discharged merely to get the range, carried | 
away a canvas target fastened above the turret ; 
the second struck the left edge of the port-hole in | 
the turret, and penetrated the 5}-inch plate ; but, 
on reaching the 4}-inch plate, it glanced off, 

crossed the port, caused a slight indentation on | 
the right side, and was shivered into pieces. 
The plate of iron next to that on which the 
bull’s-eyes were painted was forced out several 
inches ; a portion of the top of the turret was 
carried away ; and the whole of the bolts in the 
neighbourhood of the target mark were started. A 
revolution of a quarter of a circle was then made, 
and this exposed the thinnest side of the turret 
to the Bellerophon’s fire. The second shot entered 


splintered the teak immediately behind it, and, 
taking an upward direction, forced up the top of 
the turret, and remained in the teak. The 
third and last was a glancing shot. Striking 
the deck at a point where there is a thickness of 
6 in. of wood and 1 in. of iron, the shot glided 
along the deck, then slid on to the side of the 
turret, caused an indentation, and flew away on 
the port bow. 

The experiment being over, it was found to the 


not been very rapid in our movements, and not | for revolving the turret was entirely uninjured, 


too ready to believe inventors and to act on and the turret could be freely turned round as at 





A visit to Portsmouth shows that, if we have satisfaction of all concerned that the machinery 


force is required to produce this alternating 
motion. Ifa heavy gun be placed on each of 
these platforms, then each of the guns, after 
being discharged, can be lowered between decks, 
where it can be reloaded and raised, to be again 
fired off while the other is lowered in its turn. 
The advantages of this system not merely con- 
sist in making a simple and cheap machine to 
do more work by hydraulic power than human 
strength, but also in simplifying the construction 
of ships intended to carry heavy guns. Besides 
the iron plating, which can only protect the 
sides of the ship, Captain Ericsson, the inventor 
of the monitors, Mr. Reed, and Captain Coles, 
are all obliged to additionally load the vessel 
with a special fortress, in order to protect the 
working of the artillery. With Mr. Walker's ap- 
paratus, the working of the guns takes place in the 
interior of the vessel, out of range and sight of 
the enemy. It is sufficient to have on deck a 
narrow cover for protecting the guns and the 
gunners at the time of firing. When the vessel 
is out of action, the guns can be left between 
decks, where their weight is useful. 

The new inventions are of course numerous. 
First is one by Commander Warren, intended to 
prevent the entry of water into a ship through 
external openings made by the action of shot, 
by collision with another vessel, or by the action 
of torpedoes. It cousists essentially of sheets 
of lead fastened over the damaged part by 
means of screws acting on the outside of vulca- 
nized india-rubber suckers. Supposing the 
damage to be 6 ft. or 20 ft. square, or of any 
given dimensions, the space so damaged could 
be effectually covered, he says, and the water 
excluded in less time than it would take to nail 
the same quantity of lead on the bottom or sides 
of a ship built of wood. 

A startling invention in gunnery has been 
announced by Mr. Harding, who makes not 
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merely a breech-loader, but a gun without any 
solid breech! He takes a tube open at both 
ends, and this forms his gun, which is loaded 
and discharged with deadly effect. The plan is 
simply this—that a piece of wadding is rammed 
in at one end of the tube, then another piece, 
leaving a space, and, of course, some air between 
them—closely compressed ; then the powder is 
placed in, and then the ball on the powder. The 
breech is practically formed by the air contained 
between the first and the second piece of wadding. 
Others are inquiring if gunpowder itself should 
be got rid of altogether midst all these changes ? 
Captain Dixon says yes, and sends us one of his 
gun-cloth charges, a piece of rolled tape, so to 
speak, in a paper case, open at one end. The 
patentee claims for the gun-cloth charges free- 
dom from all risk of accidental explosion, “ ex- 
cept when confined in a gun-barrel or bomb- 
shell. They are non-explosive ; they burn, but 
do not explode ; if lighted and held in the hand 
they are harmless ; they may be dropped down | 
a red-hot barrel without fear of danger. A 
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in various directions on the heights and else- 
where. It is to be hoped that the work is for 
the most part better planned and better executed 
than is the case with one piece we happened to 


examine. 





common sewer. We admit that public health 
is thus imperilled, and that the neglect which 
has allowed the rapidiy-increasing population of 
our cities and towns so far to destroy the purity 
and salubrity of our rivers must not only be put 


At Southsea a new main sewer is in course of} an end to, but atoned for. And in earnest of 


construction, which is to discharge into the sea! 
Let us hope that before it is finished the autho- 
rities may get more light, and find themselves 
able to apply the sewage more usefully. A new 
church of some size and cost is being roofed in. 
Brick and stone are the materials employed. 
The eastern gable, which is lofty, promises to be 
bald and less agreeable than parts of the inte- 
rior. A new hotel, nearly finished, is very 
barrack-like; in fact, want of architectural 
taste in the place is even now apparent. An 
amusing endeavour to ornament some of the 
smal! brick residences scattered here and there, 
exhibits itself in the shape of a couple of 
diamonds of red bricks, with a black band 
round each of them, sprawling about, with 
connecting bands of coloured brick, like ugly 


this conviction we have expended and are ex. 
pending am enormous sum on the drainage of 
the metropolis. 

And yet, at the very time when we have be. 
come aware of the necessity of fully dealing 
with a question on which, in the not unlikely 
case of the appearance of one of those mys. 
terious epidemics which, érem time to time, 
have swept over Europe, the health and 
of the inhabitants of this country may be 
thought principally to depemi, we are almost as 
far as ever from having ascertaimed the principle 
on which this great reform isto bebased. We 
admit that the rivers must be kept pare ; we are 
at sixes and sevens as to what we must do with 
those substances which are the dhief and con. 
stant causes of pollution. We spemd millions to 





hundred may be lighted at once, and the result | book-markers, or a pair of swung-out censers,— | prevent a sewer entering a river @m one reach, 


will not be more explosive or dangerous than | 
setting fire to a handful of shavings, neither | 
would the firing of a whole magazine be at-| 
tended with more danger than the burning of so | 
much wood, cotton, or paper.” The recoil is 

scarcely perceptible: the report is only one-| 
half; smoke there is none; the combustion is 

perfect, and no residue is left to foul the barrel ; 

and, with all, these charges are superior to gun- | 
powder as a propelling force,—at least, so says | 
the inventor. Gun-cotton was, as formerly | 
made and used, an uncontrollable, unmanage- | 
able, capricious force, besides being liable to| 
ignite at a low heat, and fire by spontaneous com- 
bustion. Gun-cloth, this patentee says, as made 
according to his patent, is a strong but docile | 
servant ; weight for weight many times stronger | 
than gunpowder, and capable of being used with 

entire safety in existing fire-arms. Well; we 

shall see. 

Then the question as to the best propelling 
power forvessels is also receiving attention. Thus 
the Waterwitch, agunboat built for the Royal navy, | 
is propelled by hydraulic power, jets of water 
being sucked in by a turbine and ejected by 
nozzles at the sides of the hull amidships. The 
vessel is double ended, and has two screws. In 
length she is 162 ft., in breadth 32 ft., and depth 
13 ft. 9 in. Her tonnage is 778 tons. She is 
deiended by a belt of armour 3 ft. below and 
6 in. above the water-line, the construction being 
44-in. armour plating, with 10 in. of teak backing. 
A strong battery is made in the centre of the | 


incensors & joker might say who felt his taste 
offended. But the works of bricklaying-man are 


soon forgotten in face of such a scene as was_ 


before us when there. The sea was a brilliant 
green flashed with purple, that came and went ; 
vessels of all kinds passed and repassed, and 
every house in Ryde, on the island opposite, 
though seven miles away, touched by the san, 
came brightly into view. 








PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR 
PRESERVATION OF THE THAMES. 


A story was once told which, if not actually 
historic, is at all events highly characteristic, to 
the effect that a treatise on the natural history 
of the camel was demanded, at the same time, 
of an Englishman, a Frenchman, and a German. 
The first called for a cab and drove straight to 
the Zoological Gardens, and from his observa- 
tion of the animals in that menagerie, together 
with the information to be gathered from our 
standard works on natural history, he produced 
in about a fortnight a creditable, if not exhaustive, 
essay on the great ruminant. The Frenchman 
took train to Marseilles, and the steamer thence 
to Alexandria, and after studying the physiog- 
nomy and habits of the ship of the desert in its 
actual haunts, drew up, in little more than six 


| months, a monograph that left but little to be 


desired. The German retired to his study, and 


vessel by fore and aft shields, or walis of thick | commenced a profound meditation on the 
iron across the hull, and forming the fore and | “ Camel-Idea,” which, at the end of some seven 
aft ends of the battery. Throagh port-holes in | years, he ushered into the world in seven octavo 
these shields the heavy guns will be trained yolumes, which at least may have been thought 


longitudinally with the vessel, while smaller | 
guns will be used for the broadside. The tur- | 
bine is worked by three engines of 160-horse 
power. | 

Try all things and hold fast that which is 
good. However, we are being led a little afield. 
We must return for an instant to the Bellerophon, 
the Royal Sovereign, the Minotawr (a mighty 
vessel), and others abont, in order to remark, 
that notwithstanding what has been said to 
the contrary, there will still remain plenty of 
opportunity in ironclads for the display of 
British power of endurance, pluck, and dash, 
and that they are far from being the mere 
en workshops they are often supposed 
to be. 

The dockyard looks quiet, but offers many 
points beyond the new ships to those who have 
not visited it for some years. Then, wood was 
dealt in, now it is iron. Hollow iron shears of 
enormous height, hollow metal maske, iron 
cables, and floating iron ship-like dock-gates, 
will be looked at with interest: empty, they 
float ; allowed to fill with water, they sink into 
their required position.* 

Barracks, forts, and casemates are being built 





_ * A paper has recently been issued by the Admiralty, 
in complixnce with an order of the House of Commons. 
showing the quantity of iron ballast in store at the Royal 
Dockyards on the 31st of March, and the number of square 
yards laid down as paving. On the 3lst of December 
1860, the quantity of ballast in store amounted to 16,913 
tons, but this been reduced to 4,214 tons or the 3lst 
of March of the present year, part! by sales, and partly 
by using it as pavement for the yards. The total quantity 
at present used for that purpose amounts to the enormous 
weight of 31,011 tons. No purchases have been made for 
forty years, the last contract being dated December 20 
1815, when the prices were 51. 8s. and 51. 9s. ton One 
ton of ballast covers about a square yard onde and 
the cost of laying varies between 2s. and 6s. 63d. per 


to convey to his readers, with all the clearness 
which so much meditation must have produced, 
a German doctor’s idea of what a camel ought 
to be, and consequently must be. 


/ and we spend them in carrying itn to debeuch 
‘in another reach of the same river. 
The latest authoritative uttermmce on this 
| highly important subject, that of the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
best means of preventing the pollution of rivers, 
shows that we have not exaggerated the incerti- 
tude that prevails on this essential part of the 
case. “We believe,” say the Commissioners, 
“that town and house sewage may be so utilized 
on Jand as to rve the rivers trom the danger 
of pollution.” The belief is emeouraging, and 
“we believe” it to be well founded ; but it is 
clear that we look for something further than 
‘this from a Commission specially appointed to 
deal with this very subject. The Commissioners 
recommend to her Majesty “that, after the lapse 
of a period to be allowed for the alteration of 
existing arrangements it be made unlawful for 
any sewage, unless the same has been passed 
over land so as to become purified, or for any 
injurious refuse from ills, tanneries, aad 
other works, to be cast imto the Thames between 
Cricklade and the commencement of the metro- 
'_politan sewerage system ;” and they further pro- 
pose that “ powers be given to local authorities 
to take land compulsorily for the purpose of 
sewage irrigation.” It is hardly too mach to 
ask, before Parliament is called on to close the 
existing system of sewerage, and to give com- 
pulsory powers for the purchase of 3 600 acres 
of land, being at the rate of one acre for every 
fifty persons, whose sewage is to be applied, for 
some clear and definite statement, on the part of 
the Commissioners, of the principles on which 
this all-important reform is to be conducted. 
On this point, which underlies the whole 
system of river purification, we are without 
| information from the Commissioners. It is trae 
that evidence on this subject has been laid 
| before them, and is printed in the second volume 


Whatever amount of exactitude may attach to of their report; but the object ot a Royal Com- 
this particular instance, it may be taken not mission is not merely to collect and print evi- 
very unfairly to describe the mode of grappling dence, and to leave it to the public, or the 
with a subject that may be expected from those | Government, or independent Members of Par- 
who drink of the Thames, the Seine, and the | liament, or professional journals, to sift and 
Rhine. And while the rough-and-ready way | dissect that evidence, and to state and sum 
with which we are ourselves most familiar has'up its result. Such, we should venture 
suited our national character, and conduced to! suggest, is a part, and a main part, of the duty 
our national greatness, it is not without its own which the Commission was appointed to dis- 





ard. Thus, in round numbers, the dock 
= cost about 5/, 12s, per square yond, er, 


inconvenience. The English Constitution is 
often fondly compared to an oak of many cen- 
turies’ growth. But the unity which pervades 
all organic life is not to be found in our social 
institutions, which rather resemble a pile of 
buildings augmented through many generations 
by owners of various tastes and requirements, 
than the steady development of natural growth. 
Our eminent love of what we call the practical, 
and our corresponding contempt for what we term 
mere theory, has, however, the tendency to pro- 
duce inconvenient results, when any question 
arrives at such a stage that it can no longer be 
dealt with as a matter of daily expediency, but 
has to be treated on principle. It is in such 
emergencies that the more systematic habits of 
thought of our nearest continental neighbours 
may prove to be, in point of fact, more practical 
than our own. Our good old English habit of 
bit by bit improvement leads us at times to 
look rather helplessly at a matter that needs 
dealing with root and branch, once and for all. 
In this state, we are beginning to admit, is 
the question of the preservation of our rivers. 
We have come to the conclusion, those of us 
who have studied the subject, that the worst use 


|charge. If an Act of Parliament were pas 

| embodying in legal form the recommendations 
| of the Commission, the effect would be to say, 
\for instance, to the authorities of the city of 
Oxford, “Gentlemen, you are now liable t 
penalties to be recovered summarily if, after 
such a day, you have not closed the discharge of 
all your existing sewers ; and you are at liberty, 
subject to proper safegnards to prevent abuse, 
to take 550 acres of land compulsorily for the 
purpose of sewage irrigation.” What would be 
the reply of the authorities thus summarily 
dealt with? “What are we to do, Messicurs 
the Commissioners, with our sewage ? How are 
we to render our 550 acres available for the 
purpose? Are we to dig a great pond of that 
extent, and turn into it all that raimwater 
local impurity that we are to divert from 
river? Before we are forced to act, may we not 
expect that you should clearly point out to us 
how to act? Are we to study the evidence Te 
ceived by you, and are we to be forced to decide 
on it for ourselves? Are our neighbours 
Reading, Windsor, Kingston, and Richmond to 
do the same? Is there to be no scientific guid- 
ance, no enunciation of principle, no unity © 





that can be made of a river is to turn it into a 


action, no certainty that in the endeavour t0 
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remove one great source of public danger, we 
may not be opening others more numerous and 
more fatal ?” 

On such a view of the case it can hardly be 
denied by any impartial person that the Report 
of the Commissioners is extremely incomplete. 
That their recommendation te preserve the 
Thames from pollution is right, we are prepared 
to admit; but that, before they ask Parliament 
to enforce this recommendation, they are bound 
to show how, at least to the best of their own 
knowledge and belief, the existing arrangements 
are best to be replaced, is, we think, unquestion- 
able. Plans of the most opposite character are 
recommended by the witnesses. It wae to be 
expected that the Commissioners should have at 
least settled the main principles on which this 
great question was to be dealt with, and pointed 
out those considerations which might render dif- 
ferent details appropriate under different local 
circumstances. Until this is done, the recom- 
mendation seems rather to come under the same 
category as one which, some eighteen centuries 
ago, was offered to those in want of such assist- 
ance, to be warmed and to be clothed, and which 


was condemned from the point of view that, if. 
good in theory, it failed in the point of practical | 


applicability. 
This great hiatus in the Report of the Com- 


mission we do not feel prepared to supply. The 


subject is one of too grave importance to be 
ligh'ly handled. The distribution of sewage is 
as serious a question as is that of the protection of 
rivers. The two are, it is true, intimately con- 
nected, but they are not identical; and, as we 
are not providing for future contingencies, but 


therefore one of those that are decidedly in 
favour of a separate treatment of rainfall and 
sewage. 

When we regard the question of the utilisation 
of the sewage manure, the expediency of this 
course admits of no doubt at all. The liquid 
contents of sewers consist of a body of water 
rendered foul and turbid by two descriptions of 
ingredients, the soluble and the insoluble. The 
soluble ingredients are for the most part of 
high economic value. The fertilizing elements 
are almost wholly soluble, and it is by the action 
of the earth and of the roots of plants, in with- 
drawing these elements from the water in which 
they are held in solution that fertilization takes 
place. The insoluble elements, on the contrary, 
are for the most part of little or no economic 
value. Properly treated they become inoffen- 
sive, and mingle with the ordinary soil. But 
the object of the scientific sewage engineer is to 
remove these insoluble elements by mechanical 
means, for which purpose he ordinarily uses the 
flow of water, and to avoid at the same time, as 
far as possible, the unnecessary dilution and 


HEALTH OF OUR LARGE TOWNS IN THE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1866. 


Tuts‘ country, threatened at one or two points, 
escaped last year the scourge of a cholera 
epidemic, and although once or twice in the 
first half of the present year, bad cases were in- 
troduced into some of our seaports, one of which 
from» its well-known sanitary condition, appeared 
but too likely to suffer severely, to the close of 
last quarter there was no suflicient canse to 


justify any panic on the subject of cholera. A 


wholesome dread of the disease has, however, 
inmany of our towns, been productive of much 
sanitary reform, destined, before long, to bear 
good fruit ; and may continue to prove useful, if 
it only stimulate a general interest in the 
death-rate of our towns, and incite a beneficial 
rivalry to obtain a favourable place in the 
periodical returns of mortality. 

Weekly returns of the births and deaths in 
ten large towns of England are now regularly 
published by the Registrar-general, and they 
enable us, without waiting for the usual official 


waste of the valuable salts. To do this, his 
hydraulic arrangements should be quite regular, 
and if they are liable to be disturbed whenever 
a storm of rain arises, the waste of the valuable 
elements will be very great, and the difficulty of 
|Temoving the valueless material in the simplest 
| way will at the same time be increased. It is 
neglect of this obvious rule that has rendered so 
|Many attempts to utilize the sewage of towns 
| failures in point of economy. 

| We find, then, at least this one grand principle 
| of construction, which the evidence published by 





quarterly return which, relating as it does to the 
whole of England and Wales, cannot be pub- 
lished immediately upon the close of the quar- 
ter, to ascertain at the end of each thirteen 
weeks the rate of mortality which has prevailed 
during that period in each of those ten towns. 
On Satarday, 30th ult., ended the twenty-sixth 
week of the year completing the second or spring 
quarter ; in the thirteen weeks comprising that 
quarter, in these ten large towns, estimated to 
| contain, at the middle of the present year, 
rather more than five millions of inhabitants, 





dealing with actual facts, the former question the Commissioners very fully illustrates, and to | 47,786 births and 35,625 deaths were registered, 


must be first settled. Unless you duly provide 
for the drainage and sewage of your great 
towns, they will make their way into the 


| which it is important to give due prominence in 
every attempt to arrange or to modify a system 
|of economic sewage. Do not mix rainfall and 


|‘ these towns during the three months, by excess 
| of births over deaths, equal to 12,161 lives. 


showing a natural increase of the population of 


nearest river outfall in spite of penalties to sewage. Do not subject to unnecessary and Beyond noticing that the birth-rates in each of 
be summarily recovered, or ill-considered Acts | irregular dilution those liqnid salts that are the | tne different towns, and in the aggregate, differ 


of Parliament. 
One point, in our opinion, comes out pretty 


| trne pabulum of vegetable life. Do not augment 
every item of expense incurred in dealing wit 


clearly from the evidence; and that is, the sewage, by undertaking to provide by the same 


propriety of distinguishing between drainage, 


properly so called, and sewage, and of treating floods and showers through the earth, where) 
by entirely different arrangements the products you can ; over it, in other cases, into the natural | 


machinery for dealing with the rainfall. Turn 


| but little from the average rate of corresponding 
| quarters in previous years, we may at once pass 
| to a short notice of the rates of mortality, and 


of the present sanitary condition of the different 
towns as evidenced by these rates. 
It is now beyond question, that the last three 


of ordinary rainfall and the impurities arising outfall; and as to the sewage, then comes the | months have been, especially in the large town 


from the functions of human life. To turn the 
rain into the sewers seems to be, in point of 
principle, almost as objectionable as to turn the | 


question, simplified but not yet fully answered, 
how are we to deal with that ? 


One reply, indeed, has been given to this | 


districts, the most unhealthy spring quarter that 
has been experienced for some years. In at- 
tempting to account for an excessive death-rate 


sewers into the rivers; and. moreover, the first question in the evidence laid before the Commis- lin os particular season, not confined to one or 
step seems almost to necessitate the second. sioners, so novel in its character, and so im-| two special towns, but exhibited in the returns 
In speaking on such a subject it must be borne | portant in its bearings, that its accuracy should | ¢om all our large towns, we cannot fail to 
in mind that it is not always feasible to apply | be fully tested. We can readily conceive that | »gmark how little is even yet known of the con- 
the Commission should hesitate to sanction the | gitiongs which rule the public health, and thus 
statements of the Rev. Mr. Moule, without | inflnepce the death-rate. It is somewhat dia 


the method which is theoretically the best in cases | 
where we have to deal with a long-established | 
order of things. In systems of drainage, for in- | 
tance, where much expense has been incurred | 


important to bear in mind if no sewage and) 
drainage works were in existence would be! 
inapplicable. 


fuller opportunities for investigation than can | couraging to find that the past three months, in 


have been afforded to them. But that these | spite of the manifest efforts that are being made 
for the passing of the rain-fall into culverts, | statements should be fully tested, and that on a! in many quarters to improve the sanitary con- 
some of the considerations which would be seale of sufficient magnitude, is extremely de-| gition of our large towns, have been remarkable 


sirable. 


: ; | for an excess of deaths over corresponding quar- 
The principles of Mr. Moule’s system are 
| undeniably correct, being, first, that the earth | 


ters; and we can only console ourselves in fall 
confidence, that be the cause which has thus 


Bot we must speak of the principle on is the natural and proper purifier of sewage | unfavourably operated what it may, the result 
which such works should be designed, if the | matter; and, secondly, that unnecessary dilution | wonld have been still more fatal but for these 
engineer had carte blanche before him, and with- | of such matter should be absolutely avoided. To | efforts. In each of the ten cities and boroughs 


out taking it for granted that it is altogether | 
desirable to abandon or alter existing works in | 
order to bring them into full accordance with | 
such a system. Thus, one very important con- | 
sideration, that of expense, has a very different | 
degree of force in the case of uncommenced work, | 
and in the case of the adaptation of existing 
appliances. 

There can be no doubt that in such a 
case as the laying out of a new town, or of a 
large and important building, much expense | 
would be saved in the original construction by | 
regarding the rainfall and the sewage as too 
distinct matters, which it was necessary sepa- 
rately to provide for. The whole of the sub- 
terranean work would be much simplified ; every 
drain and culvert would be less in size, and the 
action of the daily service would be more regu- 
lar and uninterrupted, if the same apertures 
were not also intended to serve for the discharge 
of violent showers. The surface water thus 
produced, if dealt with as far as possible as 
Nature herself deals with it under favourable 
circumstances, by directing it in shallow chan- 
nels over the surface of the earth, by turning as 
much of it into porous or sub-drained soils as the 
latter will absorb, and by conducting the re- 
mainder, with as little disturbance of the soil, 
and in as pure a state, in consequence, as pos- 
sible, into the next outfall, is provided for at 
small expense, and plays its natural part in the 
alimentation of the river. The question of first 
expense, although not applicable in all cases, is 





this end he proposes the direct application of 
earth, instead of water, for domestic deodoriza- 
tion. 

The practical difficulties that arise are of 
course considerable. Mr. Moule is of opinion 
that they are by no means insuperable. The 
question is, therefore, one of practical experience, 
first, as to the sanitary and deodorizing efficiency 
of the dry-earth process; secondly, as to the 
mode in which the earth sewage can be removed 
from houses and towns, and applied to the pro- 
per object of the fertilization of land, with due 
regard to economy and to convenience. If this 
can be accomplished, the questions which are 
perhaps of all the most perplexing as to the 
future sanitary condition of our great centres of 


population, as to the purity of our rivers, and as | Sh 


to our economic use of the fertilizing elements 
now generally thrown away, will be in a fair 
way for solution. Nothing but large and con- 
tinued experience could justify the opinion that 
this solution is attained. Yet we cannot doubt 
that the leading principles that should regulate 
the efforts of the engineer have been grasped 
by Mr. Moule; that his plan points in the right 
direction; that in some cases it appears to be 
fully applicable; and that a full and adequate 
test of its practical value, on a large scale, is 
eminently desirable. Could it be made tho- 
roughly available, the dry-earth system would 
prove a national boon of the first importance. 
We can ill afford to leave such a qnestion in 





doubt. 


above referred to, as will appear from the little 
table below, the death-rate which prevailed 
during the thirteen weeks ending the 3Uth ult., 
considerably exceeded that of the corresponding 
quarter of last year. The towns are arranged 
in the order of their rates of mortality for the 
past three months from the lowest :— 


Annual Death-rate Annual Death-rate 
to 1,000 Persons liv- to 1,000 Persons liv- 









Towns. ing in the Spring ing in the Spring 
Quarter, 1566. Quarter, 1565. 
Birmingham......... on es 20°2 
Hull .:.. oe 22:7 
Lendon . ‘ eo 23°2 
Bristol .... woes a 21°6 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 28°6 ain _ 
Manchester ......... | ét, 29°3 
BakGards ......0....00000 + er 25:2 
elfield..........-2-+ 30°7 carta _— 
quocenonvomncnsss 33°9 aacpenees 27"1 
Liverpool ............ i 313 


As returns from the boroughs of Sheffield and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne were not published last 
year, the rates in those towns for the past 
quarter canng be compared with those of last 
year, although there is quite sufficient evidence 


‘at hand to show that the excess of the death- 


rate for the quarter just ended has been as large 
in these two towns as inthe others. It therefore 
appears that all these towns, without one excep- 
tion, have been more unhealthy recently than 
at the same time last year. How is this to be 
accounted for? There has been nothing very 
exceptional about the season, meteorologically 
considered; the mean temperature of the thir- 
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teen weeks at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
was 52°9°, which differed very slightly from the 
average of the corresponding quarter in twenty- 
four years, although considerably below that of 
last year, when it was so high as 562°, or more 
than 3° above the average. The amount of rain 
measured in the thirteen weeks, at the same 
Observatory, was indeed 8 inches, being °8 of 
an inch above the quantity that fell in the second 
quarter last year, and 2:2 in., or about 40 per 
cent. in excess of the average of 48 years; it 
has yet to be proved that this could have been 
unfavourable to health. The alternations in the 
temperature of the quarter have, no doubt, been 
frequent and sudden, and the mean of successive 
weeks has more than once during the quarter, 
differed by more than 10°, thus increasing the 
fatality of diseases of the respiratory organs ; 
but when is an English spring free from these 
alternations? Moreover, the excess of the 
deaths in the past quarter, judging from the 
notes appended to the weekly returns by the 
different local registrars, is more to be ascribed 
to the prevalence of diseases of the zymotic class 
(especially whooping cough, which has, in 
several of the towns, been epidemic), than to 





those of the lungs. The largest excess in the | 
death-rate of last quarter, over that of the | 
corresponding quarter of last year, occurred in | 


Leeds, where it was so great as 6°8 per 1,000; | and 6°8 per 1,000 above that for the same period | 


of the labouring classes, has forced public atten- 
tion towards providing others of a better class, 
will all tend, it is to be hoped, to a still further 
reduced death-rate. London shows one of the 
smallest excesses for last quarter, over the same 
period of last year. The rate for Bristol was 
almost the same as in London, but was further 
above that of last year; the excess is in a great 
measure confined to one or two of the sub- 
districts of the City, and the efforts of the 
Inspector of Health, to discover and correct the 
cause of this excess, will doubtless be in part 
successful. Newcastle - upon- Tyne suffered 
severely from fever in the early part of the 
quarter, but is now nearly free from this disease. 
The rates in Manchester and Salford, and in 
Sheffield, were very similar, rather over 30 per 
1,000, all for the second quarter of the year ex- 
cessive ; but in Manchester very little above that 
of last year, although Salford compares very un- 
favourably. Manchester has spent much in new 
and improved sewerage ; and Sheffield has, at a 
great expense, decided upon a main drainage 
scheme, by which the condition of the Don will 
be much improved ; so we may confidently look 
for improvement in the health of both these 
towns. 

The case of Leeds appears the most urgent. 
The death-rate last quarter was 33°9 per 1,000, 


expressed and put forth—can influence the 
course of public taste, and retard for a while 
progress by sending it through an abandoned or 
roundabout channel. There has been, and ig 
arising from the system of the public works, 80 
much waste of money, that the amount would 
have sufficed for the finest architecture that the 
world has ever seen: we leave out of considera. 
tion here the waste of time and opportunities, 
That there should be a dozen separate commu. 
nications, by letter and interview, when the 
Office of Works has to provide another public 
office with a book-shelf, is, we suppose, a part of 
the system of Government incapable of amend. 
ment; and for the more considerable waste 
which prevails in what belongs to structures 
rather than furniture, the House of Commons 
must be held as deserving a considerable share 
of the blame. We would here direct attention 
merely to one or two matters. 

It were much to be desired that governmental 
and parliamentary management of public works 
were relieved of some of the embarrassment that 
is created as to the mode of selecting the designs, 
If it be vain to hope for economy of the 
national expenditure in required buildings, so 
long as vacillation and cross-purposes charac- 
terise the system which is substituted for the 





control of an efficient Minister of Works, there 
is no reason why when it has been decided 


it was emallest, rather under one per 1,000, in| of last year. The prosperity of the woollen'upon to have the opportunity of selecting 


Manchester. 


trade and other causes have doubtless during | 


from a number, more or less, of projects, in what 


In the table’ above it will be seen that Bir- | the last two or three years, tended to so rapid an | is called a competition, the actual opportunity 
mingham and Hull for last quarter appear with | increase of population within this borough, which | 


the same rate, 246; but if another decimal be 
given, that for Birmingham stands first. This 
town, which also enjoyed the lowest death-rate 
in the corresponding quarter of last year, 
possesses the greatest natural advantages, and 
can fairly lay claim to be considered the 
healthiest large town in England. It is to be 
regretted, however, that its inhabitants and 
authorities appear to be satisfied with this posi- | 
tion, and seek not by-a little activity in sanitary | 
measures, still further to reduce the death-rate; | 
for the weekly returns plainly show that in some | 
parts of the town an excessive mortality still 
continually prevails. The appointment of a 
medical officer of health (which we are glad to 
see strongly urged by an influential local paper) 
and the expenditure of a little of the wealth of | 
the town, in the erection of superior dwellings | 
for the factory and labouring classes, which need | 
not be unremunerative, would certainly so reduce 
the death-rate in Birmingham, as to afford | 
favourable comparison with many of the healthy | 
rural districts. Whooping cough was very fatal 
among children in a few of the districts of Bir- 
mingham, during the earlier portion of the 
quarter. 

There is no town in England which has ex- 
hibited more energy in the improvement of its 
sanitary condition than Hull, and the uniformly 
favourable position it now holds ini the periodical 
returns from our large towns, proves that these 
exertions are bearing fruit, especially when the 
high rates which but a year or two ago used to! 
prevail in this town, are taken into consideration. 
As the port for most of the trade with those 
parts of Europe that have been suffering more | 
or less from cholera since last summer, Hull | 
has been exposed to especial risk, and has at | 
present entirely escaped, although so many | 
ef those unfortunate German emigrants who | 
two months ago were attacked in Liverpool, | 
had passed through the town. With a well-| 
organized sanitary staff, and the general health | 
of the town in so satisfactory a condition, the 
inhabitants have every right to consider them- 
selves well prepared to resist an epidemic of the 
dreaded disease. But their foresight has not 
rested here; they have prepared « suitable hos- 
pital for the immediate reception and treatment 
of any even suspected cases, which, should any 
occur, will be the most likely course to prevent 
its spreading by contagion. It would indeed be 
assuring did we know that all other large towns 
were so well prepared for an eventuality of 
which we have had full and sufficient warning. 
These fortifications against foreign invasion 
cannot be useless, for have we pot always 
amongst us diseases, not so much dreaded it is 
true, bnt continually and steadily fatal, and 
against which our defences will be quite as 
effective, if not so urgently required ? 

_London, with its own three millions of inha- 
bitante, stands well up in the list, with a rate of 
252 per 1,000; its well-organised body of 


Medical Officers of Health, and its Main- 
drainage, and its Metropolitan Railways which 


stands upon a large area, that it is more than 
probable the estimate of present inhabitants, 
based upon the rate of increase between 1851-61, 
is below the correct population, which would to 
some extent exaggerate the calculated mortality | 
of the town; but as the estimate for the two 
years has been made upon the same principle, 
it will not explain the excess of nearly seven per | 
1,000 this spring over that of last year. The 
newly appointed Medical Officer of Health has a| 
heavy task before him, and, it is to be feared, 
almost a hopeless one, unless he meets with most 
hearty co-operation, by the initiation of strong 
measures for the purification of the Aire, which 
is now the open sewer of more than one large 
Yorkshire town, and the improvement of the 
dwellings of the factory labourers. | 

Liverpool seems to defy all the efforts of 
Dr. Trench and the municipal authorities, who 
have been long labouring to improve its sanitary | 
condition, hitherto with small success. It is to 
be doubted if this town has ever been so un- 
healthy as during the first half of this year ; 


|during the twenty-six weeks the deaths have 


considerably exceeded the births, and the death- 
rate has been above 41 per1,000. That cholera, 
when introduced by the German emigrants, did 
not attack any of the ordinary inhabitants of the 
town, was a serious matter for congratulation 
among those who anxiously watched for a result 
which they scarcely dared to hope for, the con- | 
dition of the town being so well known. The 
alarm of cholera in Liverpool has now again been ' 
raised, this time, unfortunately, among residents | 
of the town; but a few deaths have often 
occurred without the disease becoming epidemic, | 
and we can only trust that these new cases are 
not of the worst type. 

During the quarter upon which we have now 


entered, at the very commencement of which | 
we have unfortunately heard of bad cases in! 


London and Southampton, as well as Liverpool, 
influenced, no doubt, by the intense heat, we 
shall know whether or not this is to be a cholera 
year; and what is little less important, whether 
the general sanitary condition of the country, 
and especially of our large towns, is so far im- 
proved as to protect us from the disastrous results 
of former cholera years. 





ARCHITECYURE AND THE PUBLIC 
WORKS. 


Ix the change of the Ministry, the office of 
First Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works 
has, as usual, participated ; and Lord John Man- 
ners has displaced Mr. Cowper. The adminis- 
tration of the duties of the office by the latter, has 
been much praised ; and it was, in fact, in some 
respects exemplary. But on the occasion of a 
change, it would be well that attention should 
be given to those modes in which the holder 
of the office,—who has been heretofore entirely 
ignorant of architecture, as well as of the pecu- 





by wholesale destruction of the worst dwellings 





liar language in which architectural designs are 





should be reduced to as little value as possible, 
by the form of invitation, and by the absence of 
due care in the selection. Our architecture is 
in sad contrast with the qualifications of our 
architects; who require only to exchange the 
pursuit of styles for that of art, to become the 
first in Europe. The statues in our squares are 
marks for “ the shafts of ridicule,” not merely of 
foreigners, but of ourselves. Yet there is a 
growing feeling that decorative character in 
streets and buildings has its use ; and our public 
men are quite apt to recognise that it concerns 


‘the British reputation that past short-comings 
‘should be corrected. But the judicious course 


is not generally taken to procure the best art in 
buildings and public statues. Still worse, the 


‘substituted course is not calculated to produce 


in the arrangement and construction of the build- 
ings, the entire satisfaction of the primary wants 
and uses. Utilitarian arrangements and fine- 
art character of a building are so intimately con- 
nected, that neither can be of the first order of 
merit unless both are so. The design for both 
must therefore have proceeded from one hand. 
Moreover the designer must be competent to 
execute his work. A design incapable of realiza- 
tion has about the same value as a bill of ex- 
change that cannot be honoured ; and there is 
no one who can superintend the realization 80 
well as the competent author of the project 
himself. 

Just now, there are an unusual number of 
public buildings spoken of, without counting the 
projected Law Courts and the National Gallery. 
As to these last, some of the steps towards pro- 
curing designs have been taken : as to others of 
the projects, as the buildings for the Royal 
Academy, and the University of London, nothing 
important of the same kind has been done. 
Would it not be weil at this juncture to review 
the past experience, that any lesson might be 
applied in the event of further prosecution of the 
system of competitions in one or other of the 
forms? Such an inquiry has never yet been 
made ; and we have continued to report conver- 
sations in Parliament, evincing that sort of mis- 
conception which would betoken repetition of 
blunders. The facts are, indeed, unknown to 
those who make themselves prominent in the 
expression of opinion. They seem little better 
known to architects, or to those who have been 
themselves concerned in competitions. : 

The chief mistakes calculated to jeopardize 
results desired in future public works, are #5 to 
the advantage of unlimited competition, and a8 
to the means to be adopted for obtaining a right 
judgment. Mr. Tite, who as an archivect, and 
one who has officiated as a referee should have 
had far greater experience than any other 
Member of Parliament, has himself lately fallen 
into one or both of the same mistakes as are 
made by those who speak from first impressions. 
The common notion is, that the less the number 
of projects be limited in a competition, the 
greater will be the chance of obtaining some- 
thing valuable, and of ensuring a good result. 
It happens that reason and experience slike are 
against this. Mr. Cowper, when treating the 
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same question in the House, omitted to mention 
some of the modes in which unlimited competi- 
tion acts counter to, rather than in favour of, the 
object. He rightly showed that in unlimited com- 
petition the designs of “ men of leisure” rather 
than of “ men of practice,” are procured ; and he 
seemed in great part to appreciate the fact thata 
design is valueless when not backed by the 
ability to execute it. But he did not show how 
greatly the element of multitude of the designs, 
in a competition, operates to prevent apprecia- 
tion of a really admirable design, supposing one 
to be there. To begin with, there is the diffi- 
culty of housing the drawings, and arranging 
them for that minute examination and com- 
parison which are essential. It is calculated 
that there will be in all, about 600 separate | 


to beautify Paris, and might sometimes feel the 
desire to see our own capital for a short time 
under similar improving hands, yet on mature 
consideration we should be sorry to have it done; 


for Paris, in changing its historic bearing, and in | 


becoming more like a city of the New World, was 
losing fast its character as one of the ancient 
capitals of Europe. Mr. W. Tite, M.P., urged 
the value these annual congresses had in stirring 
up a love for antiquities, and drawing attention 
to the desirability of their preservation. In the 
provinces, immeasurable good had thus been 
done, and he hoped that the like benefit would 
be manifested from their assembling in the 
metropolis. The church of St. Bartholomew was 
now being preserved with care; St. Helen’s, 





Bishopsgate, and the church in Austin-friars, | 


Henry VIII. giving a charter to the Company of 
Surgeons. If Holbein did paint this picture, 
there is but little of bis work to be seen. The 
often-quoted note by Pepys made when he had 
hoped, by the help of Mr. Pierce, a surgeon, to 
have bought it for a little money, may show why. 
“TI did think,” says he, “to give 2001. for it, it 
being said to be worth 1,0001. ; but it is so spoiled, 
that I have no mind to it, and is not a pleasant 
picture, though a good picture.” The incident 
represented occurred in the year 1541, and Hol- 
bein, according to new light, died in 1543. Inigo 
Jones, who built the Surgeons’ Theatre, long ago 
pulled down, is represented both in picture and 
plaster. We were glad to find that the curiously 
carved seventeenth-century shell canopy removed 
from the entrance in Monkswell-street, and which 


drawings of the largest size, sent in by the| were worthy of the like attention. Doubtless | is illustrated in an early volume of the Builder, 
twelve invited competitors in the case of the | numbers of the antiquities of London must bow | has been set up at the present entrance, in the 
Law Courts. Each one of the number of} down before the improvements and necessities | inner court. 
drawings must be near to the eye, at least |of modern progress, but much might be pre. | After examining St. Bartholomew’s, St. Helen’s, 
so that it can be read and measured, and so served; and it was one of the distinct objects of | Bishopsgate, was visited, Mr. Wadmore, one of 
that the set of drawings embodying any one of | the present congress to interest the citizens of | the architects directing the restoration of it, 
the designs may be put together in the compe- | London, and those present at the meeting, in| acting as guide. Gresham’s tomb, it will be 
tent observer’s mind, where alone the design can | the preservation of its ancient objects. Mr. / remembered, is here. 
be realized before actual building. In every | Beresford Hope at some length set forth jocosely| In the evening Dean Stanley received the 
recent competition, the essential exhibition-| the programme, and likened the conduct of the| members and visitors at his quaint residence in 
space has been wanting; and one prominent | Institute to that of actors who first essayed|the Westminster Cloisters, formerly the Abbot's 
drawing showing the mere appearance of the | their powers in the provinces, and then came to | House, and set before them many of the rare 
building, and from one point of view, or often | London to seal their fate with its occupants. |charters and books from the Abbey library, 
what could be seen from no accessible point, has| The Lord Mayor, speaking somewhat to the founded in 1620,—a right thing to find where 
absorbed the attention that should have been | same effect, had referred to the Prodigal Son ; | William Caxton set up the first printing-press 
given to the drawings of the more technical | but a hungry member, recollecting what other|in England. Foremost amongst them was the 
description,—but that could not be given without | corporations had done for the Institute on similar | gorgeous illuminated missal prepared under the 
much time and fatigue, and the use of ladders. | occasions, suggested to those about him that the direction of Nicholas Litlington, in 1373, abbot 
But this is not all. Each design examined | simile in London was not complete, as no fatted| at that time of the church. Some of the 
produces to some extent a vitiatory effect on the | calf had been killed. The Bishop of Oxford said drawings in this are exquisite. It is noticeable, 
observer’s eye, and a corresponding depreciation | that if, in this great city, the heart of a great as the Dean pointed ont, that the name of 
in the impression from the design next looked | country, acts of renovation proceeded at too; Thomas a Becket is erased from the calendar 
at. In every way, where number of the de-| swift a rate to be agreeable to archzologists, in it, in compliance with a proclamation in the 
signs is considerable, the design that is meri- the streets of London must be admitted to be in| time of Henry VIII., that all services and books 
torious in itself, and is backed by the capability |a most antiquarian condition, or he would not | of prayer were to be purified from the re- 
of execution, contends against heavy odds; and | have been so late in coming to the meeting. For, mains of popery. Amongst the MSS. exhibited 
these, architects in good practice feel every | three-quarters of an hour he had been on the was a beautifully-written document expressing 
reason to decline accepting. | road from the Waterloo Station, the delay being | the determination of Henry III. to be buried at 
Whether the competition of designs be limited | caused by a single cart with six deals, which, by Westminster. Few things, however, attracted 
or unlimited, all chance of a wise selection ob-|a@ “judicious bend” at every turn, managed to, more attention than the series of “ tobacco- 
viously depends upon the constitution of the | completely block up the way for the whole line | boxes,” presented by the churchwardens and 
board of judges. They must be more than men (of omnibuses and carriages. The power of overseers of the parish, on which are engraved 
the best acquainted with the nature of the | making “judicious bends” is one of consider- | on silver plates at the bottgm, inside, and on the 
wants; they must have other qualifications than | able value to others beside carters. The eloquent | top the names of the donors, and the principal 
experience of the defects in existing buildings,— | bishop also told an amusing incident of his hunt | historical events which had occurred during 
as courts of law, or gallery of pictures: they | after a specimen of the old London black rat, their year of office. At first the boxes were en- 
must have more than taste in architecture. | supposed to have been extinguished by the Han- closed in larger ones, made for the purpose, but 
Without they are able to read the peculiar Jan- | over rat, and how he had at last obtained one that | at length this became unwieldy, and for many 
guage in which architectural designs are pre- | had hidden away, for his collection. The moral | years past the history has been recorded on 
sented, and what is the only language in which | was, that renovation in London had not de-| silver plates affixed to the largest receptacle of 
such projects can be presented, their judgment | stroyed all its monuments; and, indeed, although | the preceding boxes. The earliest plate on this 
will be worthless. Mr. Cowper may possibly, from | it proceeded at a greater rate, that it was not so | box, now nearly covered in every part, appears 
the duties of his office, have possessed himself | thorough as in provincial places. He hoped the | to be 1713. It is a very interesting custom, and 
of the qualifications,—those which ordinarily are | result of the present congress would be, by | churchwardens should be careful that the en- 
not found except with architects and persons of | bringing under their notice hundreds of relics| graving is done in the best possible manner, for 
kindred pursuits ; but men appointed because of | Still preserved in obscure places, to cause the | the sake of our credit by and by. Each plate 
their official position are seldom possessed of | members to return to their homes regarding | costs 61. or 71. ; 
them. A judgment of any value, in short, must | London not only as the centre of all novelties, | The wall of a small staircase leading from 
be one given by men who would have been! but as the best preserver of antiquities. The the library toa secret apartment, is curiously 
qualified to act each one asa practical architect. | company present then went away to look at the faced with tiles. This staircase and room were 
Experience however has shown that there are| crypt of the Guildhall; Mr. Parker first telling | found out by the present Dean at the time of 
few men who combine the qualifications referred | them correctly it was built in the fifteenth cen- some recent repairs : they are associated if we 
to, with the leisure, and with the right conception tury, and then allowing himself to be “‘set right” understood rightly, with Dean Atterbury and 
of what, well performed, must be a very laborious | by some one near who did not know, and saying | his correspondence in aid of the Pretender. 
duty. There is no doubt that the effects of dif- it was of the fourteenth. The ancient hail of | In the Hall of King’s Scholars some glees 
ferent instances of Government management of | Which it was the crypt was commenced in 1411, | were sung by gentlemen connected with the 
competitions have helped to produce some of the | Thomas Knoles, grocer, writes Stow, being | abbey choir,—not quite so well as, for the credit 
hesitation shown lately, by architects, even those | Mayor. Little of the old hall, excepting this! of that choir, we desired. When the words of a 





invited with the offer of remuneration. The crypt, escaped the Great Fire. ‘ | glee cannot be heard clearly, as if sung by one 
architects of this country are able to hold place| ending the time fixed for visiting the/| voice, it is badly sung. One charming young 
with those of the world: it remains with others | Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, where | voice amongst the singers will probably be heard 
to utilize their abilities, and to rescue our archi-| Mr. Tite afterwards sketched lucidly its well- of again. This hall was built in the reign of 
tecture from a bad name, whilst enabling the | known and interesting history, some went one | Edward UL., by that same Abbot Litlington of 
architects to satisfy veritably and economically | Way, some another. A few, getting the convoy | whose missal we have spoken. It was originally 





those wants which it is the office of building to 
supply. Of what is necessary, where competition 
is decided upon, to promute its attainment of the 
result, we speak now not for the first time; and 
we here refer to only some of the points that 
are of the question. 





LONDON CONGRESS OF 
THE ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Tue opening meeting was held on Tuesday 
morning last, in the Guildhall, the Lord Mayor 
presiding. Lord Talbot de Malahide congratulated 
the members on their choice, and expressed hope 
that the objects of antiquarian interest in the 
City would be preserved as far as was com- 
patible with progress. However much we might 





admire the efforts of the Emperor of the French 





of the rector, looked into St. Michael’s, Corn- 
hill, where some 20,0001. were spent five or 
six years ago in transmogrifying one of 
Wren’s Roman Doric churches into an Italian 
Medizeval edifice. The windows are filled with 
stained glass of Mediwval character (greatly 
wanting in white glass), and the walls and vault- 
ings are richly painted. Of the seat - ends, 
carved by Mr. Rogers, some of our readers will 
probably remember our praise. By cleverly dis- 
posing an open book close to the end you desire 
to examine, several of them may be fairly seen 
in the middle of the day when the weather is 
bright. The painted decorations, we were sorry 
to notice, are becoming very smoky. It was in 
St. Michael’s-alley, by the way, that coffee, in 
1652, was first sold in England. The first 
coffee-house stood here. 

Barber-Surgeons’ Hall was visited by a few, 
tempted by the great picture that shows 





the abbot’s refectory : and is a fine apartment, 
with open timber roof and an enclosed gallery at 
the end, which has windows looking into the hall. 
Next this apartment is the Jerusalem Chamber, 
aleo built by Litlington, between 1376 and 1386, 
and this was looked at with interest by many 
of the visitors, who recalled how that Henry 1V., 
of whom it had been prophesied that he should 
die in Jerusalem, expired in this room. Shak- 
speare makes him say, when told the name of 
the chamber in which he was taken ill,— 
“ Laud be to God! Even there my life 
must end. 

It hath been prophesied to me many years, 

I should not die but in Jerusalem ; 

Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land. ; 

But bear me to that chamber; there I'll lie: 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die.” 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo mentions a tradition 

that Henry V. was born and christened in this 
room. The present fittings, carved wood chim- 
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ney-piece and so forth, belong apparently to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
Dean Williams entertained a French ambassador 
there. The pleasantest souvenir, however, of 
this pleasant visit, that was taken away by 
many of the visitors was the view of the Abbey 
on that still night from the leaded roof of the 
cloisters, to which access is gained from one of 
the sitting-rooms. The grand mass of the 
transept, the quiet cloister, and two or three 
flickering lights behind the tracery, made a 
picture that dwells upon the mind, and 
suggested a Jong train of thoughts and recollec- 
tions that would here be out of place. 

On Wednesday morning Sir John Lubbock 

gave an introductory lecture on “ Primeval 
Antiquities” in the theatre of the Museum of 
Geology; and the Dean of Westminster opened 
the section of history with an account of Old 
Westminster and the Abbey. Edward the 
Confessor, he remarked, considered himself to 
be especially under the patronage of St. Peter, 
and he made a vow to make a pilgrimage to 
Rome to visit the tomb of that saint, but, having | 
come to the throne, and being unable to spare) 
the time for so long a journey, he applied to the | 
Pope to absolve him from the vow, which his} 
holiness did on the condition that he should build 
a church and monastery in honour of the saint, 
and perform the pilgrimage by proxy. He 
selected as the site of the chureh the little 
monastery on the Isle of Thorns, which then) 
comtained only twe or three monks. The 
dean alluded to the two opposing positions 
in which Edward was placed. Though a Saxon 
by birth, he had received his education in 
Normandy, and his tendencies were French. 
He, therefore, built the church contrary to the 
Saxon style of architecture, making it very 
nmuch longer than any that had previously been 
built im England, and in that respect the build- 
ing of the abbey became an era in church archi- 
tecture in this country. The old church was 
entirely swept away. Though Norman in his 
tendencies, yet Edward as a Saxon was strongly 
endeared to the people. The dean, towards the 
conclusion of his lecture, alluded to the regalia 
of the Crown as bearing traces in their devices 
to the strong affection of the Saxons for Edward, 
who had been buried ym the abbey he had built, 
and which was afterwards made the place of 
sepulture of most of his successors. 

After the conclusion of the dean’s address, 
Mr. Freeman gave an account of Harold as the 
founder of Waltham Abbey, detailing his last 
battle and death, and his first burial at the 
Conqueror’s will beneath a cairn of stones on 
the sea-shore of Sussex. Thence the body of 
Harold was subsequently removed to his own 
abbey of Waltham, in Essex. 

In the afternoon an excursion was made along 
the Great Eastern Railway to the remains of the 
abbey itself, when Mr. Freeman energetically 
contended for the earlier portions of the existing 
remains as being portions of the original abbey 
of Harold, consecrated in A.D. 1060. Anevening 
meeting was held at the Royal Institution, where 
the Rev. J. R. Green read a paper on Thomas 
4’ Becket, in which many of the peculiarities and 
anomalies in our institutions were noticed. 
Among others the lecturer alluded to the prac- 
tice of electing sheriffs of MiddJesex, who were 
chosen neither by the crown nor the people of 
the county, but by a body independent of both. 
It was also mentioned that in the time of Athel- 
stane it would appear that the people of London 
devoted themselves to agriculture rather than to 
mercantile pursuits ; for, in a code made at that 
period, no allusion whatever is made to offences 
relating to ecommerce, while almost all its pro- 
visions are directed to the punishment of crimes 
connected with agriculture and the protection of 
its interests. Many of the members, however, 
went to the coneert, at the South Kensington 





capacity of observer, into the penetralia of that 
porcelain Elysium, we found expectations sur- 
passed by realities im all the graceful varieti 
vases and busts, statuettes, tazzi, and tinted 
reliefs, there on display ; and we found also a 
most courteous reception for the visitor, whose 
questions and curiosity are alike satisfied, and 
who, on proper application, may here obtain per- 
mission in printed form to visit the factory on 
any Thursday, not festive, when admittance is 
given to all with such credentials. 

Leaving by railway, we soon reach the little 
town of Sesto, between Florence and Prato, and 
have thence a walk of less than two miles to 
“La Doccia,” as the Ginori establishment is 
named, which stands amid a lovely landscape, on 
the rising ground above a picturesque, quaintly- 
built village, in that region of richly cultured, 
villa-studded uplands between the Arno valley 
and the lower Apennines. 

It was im the year 1735 that the Marquis 
Carlo Ginori conceived the happy idea of intro- 
ducing into this country the manufactare of 
porcelain and terra-cotta, first, we believe, ini- 
tiated in Europe, and with signal success, by 
German speculators at Meissen, near Dresden, 
in 1710. The energetic marquis lost no time in 
carrying out his good intentions, for, by 1740, 
the produce of La Doccia had already appeared 
in Italian commerce, and a few years subse- | 
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statues of Tuscan celebrities in the niches of 
the Uffizi porticoes; among the busts the 
(from antique originals) and the 
First Napoleon as Consul being favonrite 
subjects. In this suite, on the ground-floor, 
we were first attracted to linger in admiration 
before several admirable copies, without reduc. 
tion of scale, from Luca della Robbia, especially 
three sacred reliefs, the Madonna and cherubim 
adoring the Divine Infant, that struck us ag 
supremely felicitous, rendering fullest justice to 
originals, in which all that artist’s tenderness 
and grace are manifest in his treatment of reli. 
gious themes. And we were, indeed, surprised 
to learn, on inquiry, that the prices set on the 
two larger of these partially-tinted reliefs, are 
not more than 80 francs and 150 frances! But it 
is in the Great Exhibition hall that we find the 
climacteric triumphs of taste and ingenuity on 
these premises; that long and lofty room, hung 
with dark, maroon-coloured stuff, that gives re. 
lief to the numerous collection of objects, ranged 
in cabinets, along shelves or brackets, present- 
ing at a first glance the brilliant ensemble of a 
palace-interior prepared for a /*te, and to be lighted 
up, when the hour comes, by an immense chan- 
delier, pendant in the midst, apparently formed 
of long drooping garlands, wreathed in evergreen 
and fairest flowers. As for the art generally 
preferred for copy in the various forms here seen, 


quently a Tuscan ship, equipped at his expense, on painted platters or relief-encrusted vases, 
set sail for eastern ports, to return freighted we observed that, though Raffaelle, Titian, Fra 
with specimens of Chinese and Japan porcelain, ' Bortolommeo, have been chosen as originals to 
as well as samples of the different clays used in | some of the best examples of execution, decided 


their fabrication, in order that method and pro- 
gress might be better understood and imitated 
by the Italian"artisans. Lorenzo Ginori, son of 
the noble founder, enlarged and improved the 
establishment, and gave to its buildings the | 
external form they now present; also promoted & 
new line of industry in the fashioning of statues 
and painting of vases on a large scale, in such 
abundance as to snffice not only for internal 
commerce, but for continual exportation to the 
Italian States conterminous with Tuscany. In 
1805 was substituted for the old-fashioned 
rectangular furnace a cylindrical one like those 
used in France for the Sévres, in England 
for the Wedgwood wares: and now were also 
enlarged the limits of the industries at La 
Doecia so as henceforth to provide things 
for ordinary household use as well as those 
ranking among luxuries. In 1819, another 
representative of the same family, the Mar- 
quis Carlo Leopoldo, designed and had con- 
structed the immense circular furnace now in 
use, 37 braccia (about 74 ft.) high, divided into 
three stories, at once more efficient for caloric 
action and more economical in respect to the 
quantity of fnoel requisite. By the same pro- 
prietor was also opened a stately hall on the 
premises for exhibiting works of the higher 
artistic character; and a broad, well-levelled 
road, for connecting the factory with the high- 
way, half a mile distant, formed for the con- 
venience of approach. The Florentine Academy 
of Georgofili presently paid public tribute to the 
successes of the enterprise through honourable 
mention respecting the “coloured and stamped 
earthenwares and encaustic miniatures on plates 
or slabs of fine porcelain,” produced at La 
Doccia. 

Amidst its picturesque surroundings on the 
lower slopes of the “ woody Apenuine ” the Ginori 
“ Fabbrica” looks from a distance like a large 
convent or old-style Italian villa ; but, after pass- 
ing the iron gates that introduce into a quad- 
rangle flanked on three sides by buildings of one 
story above the ground-floor, and of very neat 
exterior appointments, we soon perceive the 
signs of manufacturing industry. There are at 


minority being females, and a good many chil- 
dren, all at work for ten hours daily, with two 





Museum, briefly alluded to on another page. 








MAJOLICA AND PORCELAIN IN ITALY. 


AmonG the new establishments by which those 
of the merchant princes of Florence who do not 
disdain to keep shops have lately been astonishing 
the natives and attracting loungers to gaze all 
day long in the streets of this city, most notice- 
able for the artistic quality of contents, is that 
opened a few weeks since for the meajolica and 
porcelain ware produced at the great factory of 
the Marquis Ginori,—objects hitherto on sale 
only at one much smaller and less s 
Florentine storehouse. Venturing, in the mere 


efficient intervals for morning and afternoon 
meals. All the painting of the higher character 
on flat surface or relief, we were surprised to 
learn, is for the present entrusted to a single 
hand, that of an artist who deserves to rank 
among gifted ones. The earliest date of any 


present 170 persons employed here, a small | 


priority has been given to the maijolicas of 
“ Maestro Giorgio,” who left a great variety of 
his performances in this walk, to be seen in 
different Italian museums—a florid and re- 
dundant style generally distinguishing the sub- 
jects, mythologic or allegorie, the details, in 
not a few instances, rather ultra-voluptuons ; 
almost all these subjects from cinque-cento 
originals being in high or low relief upon grace- 
fully formed vases. The statuettes and busts 
are mostly from the antique; and among 
specimens of biscotto, interesting amid such sur- 
roundings, is the profile head of the Marquis, the 
worthy originator, in whose countenance it 
seemed to us that good humour and good sense 
alike predominate. In another richly-stored 
room, we find an album containing all the 
premiums and academic tributes bestowed on 
the “ Fabbrica,” earliest in date one from the 
Florence Fine Art Academy, 1841; next from 
London, 1851; and the latest from the Italian 
National Exhibition of 1861. 
| After long lingering in this fairy-land of 
‘beautiful and fantastic things, we were led 
‘through the labyrinth of workshops and store- 
rooms in upper regions ; admitted into the great 
| furnace, and one of its stories where a milder 
‘degree of heat is maintained, and allowed op- 
portunity to observe the different processes; 
‘the turning upon the lathe, the immersion in 
'caldrons of metallic varnish, the painting of 
| plates and cups from simple patterns. Nothing 
|s0 much interested us as the achievement we 
were able for a time to overlook, of the artist 
who alone executes all the painting of higher 
style here requisite ; a rather young man, whom 
| we found engaged in an ordinary sort of work- 
shop, without pretensions to the comfortable, 
the subject before him being a large vase €D- 
crusted with reliefs, Apollo and Daphne, with 
other figures, from a Cinque-cento original, to 
which he was applying the brilliant tints appro- 
| priate; this (as he told us) a work to occupy 
‘about a month. Near him sat an old man of 
jalmost ninety years, diligently working also, 
| and without glasses, on this ornamental tinting 
of a cup from a flowery pattern,—a province ‘0 
which he shows skill yet unenfeebled by age- 
As to the endless varieties of forniture for the 
dinner-table and café, for the kitchen ard bed- 
room, to be seen at La Doceia, we need only 
record our impression of good taste, and 
of the laudable intent to render ornamental 
whatever objects for ordinary use prove capable 
of receiving such The clays here 
used for manufacture are in part from the 





howy | some from classic antiques, others from the mas- 


object now on display is 1746; but in much the 
greater number those distinguished by beauty 
are of recent produce; and a truly exquisite 
reduced copy, Fra Bartolommeo’s sublime “ De- 
position from the Cross” (at the Pitti), was at 
the London Exhibition of 1851. The rooms we 
first visit on these premises are filled with the 
smaller and more delicate ornamental objects; 
vases, statuettes, tazzi, busts in biseotto, &c. ; 


southern Neapolitan provinces, in part from & 
mountain in the vicinity of Florence, aud one 
species (with almost the whiteness and purity of 
marble) from the neighbourhood of Limoges. A 
eae and yet unfinished buildings on one 
ide announces the enlargement of these premises, 
and is, we were told, to contain another great 
furnace. 
On the whole, a visit to the Ginori establish- 
ment is well worth an afternoon's 
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terpieces of cinque-cento art, or from the modern | from the capital (whence the distanve is about 
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nine miles); and the stranger leaves with a 
favourable idea as to the in which artistic 
feeling announces itself in the industrial walk of 
italian activities. This is now the only factory 
of the description entitled to rank high as to 
seale and variety of produce in that country, 
seeing that another, which once vied with it, 
at Capo di Monte, Naples, was suppressed, 
about seventy-seven years ago. We are told by 
an acquaintance of the Ginori family that, in 
the long run, their enterprise secures no clear 
profit, so great are the contingent expenses. And 
yet, as we were informed at the negozio in 
Florence, the objects sent to the Great Exhi- 
bition in London, of the aggregate value of about 
80,000 franes, were all sold in England,—no bad 
example of successes in the export commerce. 
The display now brought under the notice of all 
visitors at the Italian capital must promote the 
deserved renown of these manufactures. 





SOMETHING ABOUT MEXICO.* 


THE last article concluded with a description 
of the cotton-mill at Cocolapam, and I mast 
further observe that there is difficulty at times 
in procuring the raw cotton for manufacture, as 
it is not at all cultivated in the neighbourhood of 
“Orizaba, but only on the “ Tierra Caliente,” in 
the vale of rivers, and on the coast about Alma- 


howls of the packs of wolves that ravage the 
country, rendering travelling dangerous at 
that hour. 

Soon after leaving Orizaba, the road passes 
through the more mountainons region of Mexico; 
it winds round about the bases and sides of the 
mountains, passes along the sides of precipitous 
declivities, crossing solitary-looking dingles and 
dells, ascending hills at one time, and slightly 
descending or travelling level ground at others, 
thus mercifully laid out to assist in the general 
ascent over a country but little cultivated, barren 
and sterile in many places, rough, angular, dark- 
looking boulder-stones, covered with moss and 
lichens, or still rougher-looking, ill-shaped, pro- 
jecting bluffs and rocks, the earth covered with 
long yellow-looking grass, affording but a scanty 
meal for cattle, goats, &c., until you are relieved 
by the sight of Maltrato, of ominous meaning, 
viz., “ill-treatment,” a place which richly deserves 
its name, and therefore not to be recommended 
as a desirable place for the wearied traveller or 
tourist to sojourn. 

Maltrato is a small Indian village, with a 
miserable-looking place as an apology for an 
hotel ; it is situated by the side of the ‘‘ Camino 
Real,” and is now used as the head-quarters of 
the contractors for the railway, and as a resi- 
dence for the agents in carrying on the work. 

At Maltrato the first sod was cut by the 
Emperor Maximilian, on this section of about 
two miles of the railway, which was first 











redo, and other places a considerable distance off. | 


prepared for active operations. On this | 


yellow wiry-looking grass. The line of the 
Imperial Mexican Railway, for a few miles after 
leaving Orizaba, crosses over an undulating 
country, with steep ascending and slightly de- 
scending gradients, the ruling gradient being 
1 in 40 until you arrive at the foot of the great 
incline, which carries you up to the summit of 
the Bocca del Monte. On this part of the line 
the inclination is to be 1 in 25 for a distance of 
20 miles, and the radii of the curves not to be 
less than 150 yards. 

The severity of the gradients and curves on 
the Imperial Mexican Railway will doubtless 
astonish our engineering friends in Great Britgin, 
accustomed as they have been so long to lock 
upon | in 100 as the maximum gradient, and the 
sharpest curve of 1 mile radius; and I have 
very grave doubts if these steep gradients and 
sharp curves can be worked with safety and 
commercial success, because the danger of 
ascending and descending such gradients with 
such sharp curves, even with guard rails or other 
contrivances and expedients, must be very great, 
and the wear and tear of rolling stock must 
form a very heavy item in their expenditure. 
The subject of gradients and curves has occa- 
sioned considerable discussion, and absorbed 
much of the attention of the scientific men of 
late years, and it may be interesting to state, ina 
condensed form, the nature of those now in use 
on the various lines of railway in the world. 

The first steep incline, and probably one of the 
earliest worked by locomotive-engine power, was 








There are many good substantial houses and | occasion the usual donations of silver spade | the Bromsgrove Lickey incline, of 1 in 37} (this 
stores erected in the city and suburbs of twoand | and silver - mounted wheelbarrow were duly | was considered a grave mistake on the part of 
three stories in height, the best of which are’ presented by the agents of the contractors, and, | the engineer) ; then one on the Edinburgh and 
occupied by Englishmen, Americans, and others | after the interesting ceremony was over, a| Glasgow Railway, of 1 in 42 for 1} mile; one 
connected with the Imperial Mexican Railway. | sumptuous “ pundda de comida” was prepared )on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, the 

The climate of Orizaba is considered healthy ;| for the emperor and his suite by the principal | Accrington incline, of 1 in 41 for 2 miles; one 
but in the rainy season, and when the nortes agent of the contractors, and which was attended |on the Stockton and Darlington Railway, of 
prevail, it is visited frequently by disagreeable by the chief engineering and contractor’s agents | 1 in 40; on the 7 miles of the Manchester and 
fogs, a thick atmosphere and sense of damp-| then in Mexico. After the cloth was removed Oldham, 1} mile, 1 in 48, and approaching 
ness prevailing, which produce rheumatic and the emperor’s health was proposed and drunk Oldham, 1 in 30 and 1] in 39, and about 1) mile 
neuralgic complaints. Many prefer the climate | with the usual honours. He madea very suitable at the Oldham end, 1 in 27 ; on the South Devon 


of Cordova, as being less liable to these visita- | 


and pithy reply in fluent English. Amongst | 


Railway, 1 mile, 1 in 41, with & curves of 15 


tions, &c., more equable range of temperature, | other remarks he observed he was much pleased | chains radius; on the West Cornwall, 1 in 13 
although cases of yellow fever sometimes occur | to find the construction of the line of railway for j of a mile; on the Whitstable Branch of the 
there; on the other hand, some Europeans say | was placed in the hands of an English company South-Eastern Railway inclines, 1 in 30 (these 
‘Orizaba is the first place you reach in travelling avd English engineers, as they usually did their used to be worked by stationary engines for 
westward in Mexico in which they can exist with | work so substantially and well, and he heartily some years after its construction); another on 


any degree of safety to health and comfort. 


| wished success to the undertaking. The whole the Folkstone Branch* of the South-Eastern 


The scenery around Orizaba is picturesque,|of the engineers and contractor's staff were Railway, of 1 in 30; for } of a mile on the 
bold, and magnificent, situated as it is, em-| severally presented to him, and were received North Scotland Railway, the Kitty Brewster 
bosomed in the mountains near the base of the | with marked distinction: words of a compli-' incline, near Aberdeen, is 1 in 59, and full of 
towering peak, which almost appears tooverhang | mentary character were addressed to each indi- | Sharp curves. 


it, and seemingly threatens to topple over and | 
destroy it, or with terrible and mighty avalanches | 


vidual. 
On the emperor’s arrival at Maltrato, a novel | 


The above are nearly all the severe gradients 
and curves on the British railways. The expense 


of snow to sweep all away to destruction ; yet it mode was adopted of receiving and saluting him. | of working the incline on the Stockton and Dar- 


is twenty miles or more distant, and therefore | 
safe from any such catastrophe. 


The ascent to the summit of the peak is seldom arrived in sight, and gradually approached nearer, | line. 


or ever made, in consequence of about 5,000 ft. | 


{ 


Twenty-one shots were placed in the rock of the | 


excavation of the line of railway, and, when he 


they were exploded one after the other, in the 


lington Railway, of 1 in 49, absorbed all the 
receipts derived from working that part of the 


On the Continental system of railways there 


of its summit being usually covered with snow. | usual way of firing cannon in royal salutes, and are several steep inclines; on the Turin and 
Bat that varies at times: in the hot and dry | mever before, I should think, has emperor or Genoa Railway, the Soemmering incline, they are 
season it melts away; but when the wet season | monarch been honoured in such a way. The |as follows: for 3°84 miles, 1 in 46 ; for 2°53 miles, 
arrives, it materially extends the base which it | shots all told well, and were effective. They did | 1 in 40; for 3 26 miles, 1 in 47; for 3°58 miles, 
covers, and these changes are perceptible to dis- | their work in blasting the obdurate rock, as well | 1 in 54; for 4°44 miles, 1 in 50; and for 3°84 
tant observers. It requires three days, I believe,|as paying honour to the supreme power, and | miles, 1] in 50. On the Giovi incline, the gra- 


to make the ascent from Orizaba, when prac- | 
ticable from a reduced quantity of snow; and | 
parties should provide themselves with tents 
and other necessaries, and pitch them on the 
mountain at certain stages to rest in ascending | 
and descending: it is altogether a very perilous 
andertaking, and persons must be possessed of 
good physical powers and strong nerves to ac- 
complish the ascent with success. 

There are guides to be had at Orizaba, and at 
the foot of the mountain, to accompany you 
and lead the way,—active, lithe, fatigue-enduring 
Indians ; and I understand the views from the 
summit, when the clouds that usually bang 
about it are dispersed, and, even at lower 
and intermediate stages, are extensive and grand 
in the extreme, embracing a large area over the 
Tierras Templada, Caliente, and “ Tierra Frio,” 
and which well repay the adventurous spirits 
who are lovers of wild and rugged scenery, 
searchers after the grand, noble, and sublime in 
nature, for the labour and privation in making 
the ascent. 

Wild animals also abound in this mountain 
range, and wolves, very like the European 
species, have been seen there, prowling about 
near the hour of setting sun, when all nature 
suddenly assumes the dusky mantle of night, 
and they can pursue their prey witbout fear or 
molestation. As you ride along the road near 
the dusk of evening, you can hear the horrid 








* See pp. 281, 383, 430, ante, 


may be said, to use a common-place and homely | 
simile, “to have killed two birds with one | 
stone.” 

On this part of the line are some heavy works, 
rock cuttings, and embankments, large stone 
viaducts, and also short tunnels; and many of 
these are situated on the steep incline of 1 in 25, 
and even on curves of 450 ft. radius. 

From Maltrata to the Cumbres of the Bocca 
del Monte the road is very circuitous; alter- 
nately very steep ascents with occasional level 
or slightly descending ground, thus laid out for 
relief to animals in making the ascent, over a 
rough and rugged road, and in a country as 
rough and barren, rocky and sterile, as any 
tourist can imagine in highly mountainous 
regions ; queer-shaped mountain-summits peer- 
ing up at various points around you, and of 
different heights; the road winds in a serpen- 
tine course along the sides of arid mountains, 
crosses deep ravines, and ascends circuitously 
the sides of others; sometimes gently sloping 
sides and at others precipitous and dangerous, 
and so on and on until you reach the long- 
wished-for Cumbres of the Bocca del Monte, the 
apex of the mountain range where the road 
crosses, and this is situated about 8,000 ft. 
above the level of the sea. 

On this part of the ronte vegetation is not 
very diversified, abundant, or luxurious, being 
principally rough bush and stunted brashwood ; 
but the organ cactus grows fine and large, and 
the earth is plentifully covered with the long, 





dient for 6 miles is 1 in 36. On the Tudela and 
Biiboa line, in Spain, that crosses the Pyrenees 
for 12 miles, the severest gradient is 1 in 70, and 
the sharpest curves are 300 yards radius; and 
on the Wellington and Stillenbosch Railway, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, for 12 miles the inclina- 
tion is 1 in 40. On a line in Belgium, near 
Liége, there is an incline of 1 in 26, originally 
worked by stationary engines; afterwards, as an 
experiment, it was worked by locomotive-engine 
power, and they were obliged to resort to the 
stationary-engine system again, to work it with 
economy and success. 

On the American system of railways they 
have similar failings for steep gradients and 
sharp curves. On the line from Baltimore to 
Wheeling, crossing the Alleghany mountains, 
the Soemmering incline has an ascent of 1 in 
454 for 11 miles, and 1 in 45 for 9 miles de- 
scending. The length of this line of railway 
crossing the Alleghany range of mountains is 
60 miles: 20 miles are ] in 45}, and 9 miles 1 in 
50. The curves are 600 ft. radius. 

On the Virginia Central Railway the incline 
approaching the Blue Ridge Mountains is 1 in 
18 for 44 miles. The curves are 570 ft. radius. 
On the eastern slope there is another incline of 
1 in 20} for 2°37 miles ; and on the western slope 
1 in 22 for 1°89 miles. 

On the East-Indian railways there are also 
some steep inclines. The Bhore Ghaut inclines 
of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway for 15 
miles 68 chains are 1 in 37 and 1 in 40, with 
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short level lengths introduced at intervals to aid 
the locomotive engine in making the ascent, and 
to check the speed in descending; and the 
Thul Ghaut incline of 1 in 37 is worked in a 
similar way. 

These inclinations were laid out under the 
direction of the late Robert Stephenson, and 
doubtless considered by that eminent man as 
the utmost limit to which railway inclines can 
be laid out and worked with advantage and 
success, if not with economy. 

Although there is a disposition to cast expe- 
rience to the winds, and to chalk out a new path 
for® us on the subject of gradients and curves, 
still it must be admitted that steep gradients 
act for ever after as a dead weight on the 
prosperity of a railway company, occasioning 
great wear and tear to the rolling stock and 
permanent way, and adding considerably to the 
risk and danger of railway travelling. The 
latter surely ought to be a subject of serious 
reflexion and consideration for railway com- 
panies, if we look to the proceedings of our Law 
Courts, when railway companies are so frequently 
and readily mulcted in heavy damages. Railway | 
accidents must be a source of considerable emoln- | 
ment to the gentlemen of the long robe. What- | 
ever may be said by the advocates for the! 
amended system of railway construction, the) 
new lights to dazzle and enlighten the Gentiles, 
it is not advisable for us to follow blindly, or too 
closely, what is possible for engineering science 
and talent to accomplish as to speed on railways, 
surmounting steep gradients, or working sharp 
curves: it is an engineering axiom, that maxi-, 
mum speed and results in every way, and of 
every kind, are to be attained solely on the 
direct line and level planes, and pro rata in the 
departure more or less from that condition, 
because there is scarcely any limit or extreme 
to which the genius of man may not be carried: | 
what we have to do with as ordinary mortals, as_ 
simple denizens of this nether earth, is to take 
& common-sense view of what is practicable, 
expedient, and of commercial benefit; and if this | 
view had been steadily adhered to in the laying 
out, constructing, and working of our railways, 
millions of capital would have been saved, ruin 
would have been staved off from many house- 
holds, and our railway property would have been | 
of greater commercial value than at present, 
and still the moderate wants of the country 
supplied with a sufficiently accelerated and 
cheaper mode of transit. 

On looking over the “ Stock and Share List” | 
of the Times (April 18, 1866), I found there}; 
were forty-six lines of railway whose prices were | 
quoted, and thirteen only out of that list were at a | 
premium ; the highest being 401., and the lowest | 
80l., on a 1001. paid up, while the remainder | 
were miserably below par. ‘ Oh, what a falling | 
off was there, my countrymen, when you and I | 
and all of us fell down and ‘railway jobbery’ | 
flourished over us.” 

To return to the immediate subject of my | 
narrative. Having ascended now to Los Cum-} 
bre, formed by an expansion of the Cordilleros | 
of Central America, we arrive at the great table- | 
land or plateau of Mexico, “ Tierra Frio,” and | 
one of the most important in the world; it is 
nearly an uninterrupted level, and the most ex- 
tensive table-land in the world, except, perhaps, 
Dae of Asia, and is also one of the most popu- 
ous. 

It'surpasses all other table-lands in its capacity 
for cultivation, and in the temperate climate 
produced by its great elevation, which permits 
the growth of the grains and fruits of almost all 
climates ; still it suffers much at times for want 
of water. 

The level of the table-land varies from 5,000 ft. 
to 9,000 ft. above the level of the sea, and where 
the “ Camino Real” crosses it, varies from about 
8,000 ft. to 7,000 ft., from east to west. It is 
not much cultivated at present, and is princi- 
pally pasture land, with green patches here and 
there of wheat, rye, and barley, alternating with 
stunted brushwood and bush, and arid soil. The 
country is undulating in places, hill and dale, 
but not remarkable for timber, or very luxuriant 
vegetation, except in the dells or barrancas, that 
are more frequently refreshed by streams of 
water. 

The prickly pear, cactus, Peruvian tree, and 
agave, or Mexican aloe, flourish there ; the latter 
is extensively cultivated for the sake of its juice, 
from which the fermented, milky drink, called 
“pulky,” is made, so much esteemed by 
Mexicans. There are no places of any interest 
between the Cumbres of the Bocca del Monte and 
Puebla, a place that will be celebrated in history 








for the long siege it withstood against the army 
of France, commanded by a French marshal, 
and which was bravely repulsed, and driven 
back on the first assault, but it eventually capi- 
tulated after three months’ siege. 

Columbris, the Mexican engineer officer who 
designed the fortifications, and so ably conducted 
the defence of the place, was my fellow voyager 
on my journey to Mexico; he was returning to 
his native country from his parole, as when 
Puebla was taken by the French he was made 
prisoner, and sent to France, and I suppose he 
was permitted to return on giving his adhesion to 
the new empire. He was a man of small stature, 
and of no soldierly bearing, but still he was 
apparently active and energetic. 





About 15 miles to the north-west of Puebla is 
Cholula, once a flourishing town, but now in a 
state of decay. Its chief attraction now is the 
remarkable and ancieat pyramidal memorial of 
aboriginal origin, erected in stages, of clay and 
sun-dried bricks. It is 1,423 ft. long on its base, 
and 177 ft. high above the level of the plain, 
On the top there is a chapel erected, of Spanish 
origin. This is one of the most wonderful 
sepulchral mounds existing on the face of the 
earth at the preset day. Its origin is very re. 
mote, probably ae far back as the days of the 
“'Toultecs,” abovt the year of our Lord 600. It 
bears a striking resemblance in its character to 
the pyramids of Egypt, and evidently is as well 
able to withstand the ravages of time, and is 


equally lasting and enduring as those celebrated 
monuments of antiquity, though not constructed 
in enduring stones. 

Mexico may be considered par excellence the 
territory of remarkeble and antique ruins. In 


Puebla, before the war, was a place of con- 
siderable importance,—in fact, the only place 
between the “ Cumbres” and the city of Mexico; 
its population was about 80,000, bat I think it 
is now considerably reduced. Its general ap- 
pearance now is one of dilapidation and ruin, | addition to the great memorial pyramid of 
battered and bombarded, gaping walls of con-|Cholula, there are the equally remarkable 
vents, shattered churches, and long lines of pyramids of Teotihucan, very much resembling 
tumble-down houses; the walls loopholed attest |Cholula in design and arrangement. There 
the sanguinary fight and deadly hand-to-hand |/is also the great pyramid of Papantla, in 
struggles that took place in the siege, storming, the northern part of the state of Vera Cru. 
and occupation of the city by the French. These are all artificial erections, the handy- 
Puebla stands upon an extensive plain about works of men in a barbarous and uncivilized 
7,381 ft. above the level of the sea; its streets state, and doubtless used by the aborigines to 








are well and regularly laid out on the same worship the deity, their “god of air, fire, and 


ruling principle that appears to have guided the water,” in their own simple and unsophisticated 
Spaniards or their predecessors in laying out the way. As the poet says,— 
towns and cities of this large empire. I must | 
say that if the same foresight and wisdom had Sees (iod in the clouds, and hears Him in the wind.” 
regulated the English in laying out their towns 
as appear’ to have actuated the founders of the! ‘This large territory has also been the scene of 
cities of the empire of Mexico, we should hear warlike struggles before the present day ; there 
less of their defective sanitary state, and see less are numerous military works and entrenchments 
misery and squalor that are a disgrace to us as in diferent parts of the country, but one of the 
a civilized nation. |most remarkable is near Cuernavaca; it is an 
The streets run east and west, and north and insulated hill, 370 ft. high, entrenched round, 
south, with the usual central plaza; they ere and divided into five terraces, looking like a 
broad and well paved, with the channel down pyramid. It is constructed of masonry, of durable 
the centre, and the water-supply is introduced stone, perfectly wrought, and hierog!yphical 
by means of an underground conduit, and there figures are carved upon it. 
are fourty-four fountains erected in various, ‘To the south of the country, through which 
parts of the city. the “Camino Real” goes, is the province of 
In the fine central “Plaza des Armis” stands Osxaca, and to the east of the city of that name 
the cathedral, a large and imposing building, stands the remarkable palace of “ Mitla.” It is 
and decorated in the same gorgeous and sump- thought to have been a palace constructed over 
tuous manner as the other Catholic churches of , the tomb of the ancient rulers of the country, 
this country; there are also sixty-nine churches, | and used for scenes of mourning and retirement. 
nine monasteries, thirteen convents, and twenty- There were originally five separate buildings, 
three theological colleges, several educational «nd the principal one is about 130 ft. long, with 
institutes and charity schools. large subterranean apartments ; the beams sup- 
So with all these facilities for religious and porting the ceiling were of cedar, and resting on 
educational purposes, the inhabitants of Puebla porpbyry columns, and the roof was covered with 
have unusual advantages of religious and other large slabs. 
teaching if they would avail themselves of it; There are pillars, lintels, and other masonry 
but it is notorious to all those who have tra- scattered about, leading to the inference that 
velled in the country, that guerillas abound ir | the buildings, of which there is but a very 
this part of Mexico more than in any other: faint outline, were very extensive, and rudely 
robberies and murders innumerable are com-| magnificent. The walls that remain are covered 
mitted on each side of and at no great distance with paintings or frescoes, of various subjects, 
from the city; and instances have been known fantastically designed, referring to war and reli- 
where the military have been surrounded, over-| gious observances. Oaxaca, the chief town of 
powered, and deprived of their arms and what that state, like Puebla, occasioned the French 
money they had about them by these bravoes, considerable time and trouble to take; it was 80 
and sent back thus dishonoured to Puebla. | strongly fortified, and the military works 50 
There are also the government and bishcp’s | skilfully designed, that they had to lay siege to 
palaces, hospitals, some good hotels, and bene-| it by regular military approaches, and after 
volent institutions in the city. | effecting a breach they stormed it, but the 
The houses of Puebla are of the usual Mexican | attempt was unsuccessful; and when at length 
architectural type, and many of them are three | it fell into the hands of the French, it was not 
stories high; they have flat-terraced roofs, and | carried by a feat of arms, but was treacherously 


* Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind, 


they adopt the usual system of ornamenting 
them with stencil patterns in colour, also with 
fantastic and other ornaments on the exterior. 

The scenery around Puebla is of a very flat 
and uninteresting character, and would be 
absolutely monotonous but for the remarkable 
bold and magnificent voleanic and other moun- 
tains that may be seen in the distance. ‘To the 
east is situated the Peak of Orizaba, previously 
described ; to the west the no less celebrated 
Popocatepetl, 17,720 ft. high, still smoking, in 
which state it has continued for centuriss with- 
out any irruption taking place. This mountain, 
notwithstanding its altitude and its snow- 
covered, frigid, repulsive cap, has been as- 
cended several times by tourists, and recently 
that laborious feat has been accomplished by 
two adventurous Americans. 

Other mountains, amongst them Ixtacihuatl, 
15,780 ft. high, a little to the north-west, may 
be seen. They are principally cove-like in 
shape, capped with snow, and the lower parts 
are fringed or girded round with forests and 
vegetation. The upper parts are bare, sterile, 
and rocky. 





surrendered by the Liberal general, who gave up 
the place and all it contained, on condition of 
his being allowed to escape, having been arrested 
by a French sentinel in attempting to pass 
through the lines, and brought before the French 
marshal. : 
I have no doubt that many ruins exist ™ 
various parts of Mexico of equal interest to those 
above mentioned, and to those of Central 
America; immense ruins of cities, monuments, 
haciendas, &c., that are overgrown, covered, & 
buried in the bush and forest. It is astonishing 
how rapidly vegetation grows in that country, 
particularly in the rainy season. In a months 
time grass and bush will shoot up at least 3 ft. 
high; and six or eight years are sufficient to 
cover the entire surface of the land with lofty 
bush, and even trees that would measure 12 
altitude from 20 ft. to 30 ft. The trees that 
grow so rapidly, and that form an almost im- 
permeable forest so quickly, are several species 
of acacia, the dragon’s blood, and other tropica 
trees; and these are generally interlaced aad 
bound together in one mass by various kinds of 
parasitical plants. B, B. 
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DUBLIN. 


near the offices of the Dublin Ballast Board, and 


to the scene of the late disastrous fire. The fast-| man, Saxon, and Norman antiquities, illustrating 
increasing difficulty of obtaining room in the | the early history of the district ; and contains a 


best streets has here put the ingenuity of the 
architect severely to task, and compelled him to 
adopt what may be called aptly a vertical treat- 
ment; and the result, as seen on the drawings, 
is satisfactory. 

The frontage to this insurance office is con- 
fined, measuring but a few inches over 20 ft. 
wide ; the average height is 60 ft. to the copii 
of the corby-stepped gable, which is prese 
to the street. The style adopted is Scottish 
Jacobean, freely yet judiciously enriched. There 
are five floors, the upper story marked by the 
gable being almost entirely in the roof. All 
over the ground-floor will be occupied in 
chambers. On the ground-floor, flanked by 
pilasters in polished Aberdeen granite, banded in 
manner characteristic of the style, the entrance 
communicates directly with the public offiee, and 
with the staircase and rear portion of the pre- 
mises. On the second story the windows will have 
arched heads, with tympana containing carved 
devices intertwining the monogram of the eam- 
pany. On the fourth story, at each quoim, is a 
pilaster of Aberdeen granite, treated as an 
adaptation of the Ionic order, polished and 
divided at half their height, with an ornamental 
shaped band of limestone : these are surmounted, 
suitable entablatures intervening, by griffins 
bearing bannerets, and seated in a@ defiant 
attitnde. The facing, which is of limesteme of 
an admirable tint, is from quarries at Milverton. 

The offices, inside and outside, will be equally 
decorative. The public office will have an 
encaustic tile floor, and will be fitted with a 
stained pitch-pine ceiling, with richly-amoulded | 
plates, supported on Caen stone carved corbels. | 
The counters will be of Riga oak, and the fittings | 
and furniture throughout be made to correspond 
in character and richness. Due provision is made 
for heating, lighting, ventilation, and safety from 
the spread of fire. The ventilation is peculiar 
and remains to be tried, being effected chiefly, | 
if not altogether, considerably over head. The 
cost of the building will be about 3,400%. Mr. 
John Nolan is the contractor. The architect is 
Mr. W. G. Murray, assisted by Mr. Thomas 
Drew. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Market Drayton Cemetery.—The Board have 
awarded the first premium to Messrs. Clarke & 
Son, of Nottingham ; and the’second premium to 
Mr. R. W. Johnson, of Melton Mowbray and 
Leicester. Upwards of thirty sets of designs 
were sent in. 





CROSTHWAITE’S MUSEUM, KESWICK. 


WE understand that this well-known museum 
of natural history, which is, we believe, of high 
character and utility, and has been the result 
of nearly a century in collecting, is at this 
moment in the market. All visitors to the Lakes 
will remember with interest their visit to that 
quaint curiosity-shop; and we earnestly trust 
that some spirited effort may be made to retain 
it in the district to which it properly belongs. 
We learn that it was founded upwards of seventy 
years ago, by Mr. Peter Crosthwaite, a native of 
Keswick. His activity and unceasing energy 
through a life of more than ordinary vicissitudes 
and duration, form an interesting episode in the 
chapter of local biography. Embarking for India 
in his twenty-second year, he there entered the 
service of the Hon. East India Company, was 
present ab the taking of Surat Castle, which 
happened soon after his arrival, and for his 
gallant conduct on that occasion received a 
speedy promotion. On his return to this country 
he obtained a situation in the Customs, in Nor- 
thomberland. This he held for some years ; but 
his health suffering much here, he resolved upon 
settling in his native town, which he did, not 
much better in circumstances than when he left 
it. In the year 1780, he conceived the project 
of establishing a museum for the entertainment 


labour and perseverance, he finally succeeded in 
collecting a museum, which still stands un- 

Tuer new office for the Scottish Equitable In-| rivalled, as a private collection, in the north of 
surance Company, which will be another addi-|of England. His ingenuity increased his re- 
tion to the palatial street houses of this city, is | sources; these he always spent upon his favourite 
in course of erection in Westmoreland-street, | object. 


The museum is rich in ancient British, Ro- 


collection of Roman and Early English coins. 
Of ancient books, many are worthy of especial 
notice, in partieular a Book of Psalms in Latin 
(Paris, A.D. 1488). The geology of the Lake 
District is pertrayed by a@ collection of geo- 
logical specimens and fossil remains, including 
many tropical plants. The mineralogy of the 
district is likewise particularly represented. In 
natural history, the founder’s plan was rather to 
select good specimens of rare species than collect 
a whole series, and in this he and his successors 
admirably succeeded. Peter Crosthwaite died 
in the year 1808, and was succeeded by his son 
Daniel, who devoted the whole of his life to the 
same object, and with equal imdustry and 
research. For some time the Orosthwaite Mu- 
seum was conducted by his grandson, Mr. Fisher 
Crosthwaite, who is now manager of the Cum- 
berland Union Bank in Keswick. 








IPSWICH SCHOOL OF ART. 


Mr. W. T. Gairrreus, the master of this 
school, was invited by the students last Friday 
to a meeting convened by them for the purpose 
of presenting to him a testimonial of their 
appreciation of his zealous and able labours 


to have been very elaborate, and so solidly built 
as to offer no excuse for its destruction. There 
are many other old houses at Baccarach, but its 
street architecture generally is very inferior to 
that of Boppart. 





GATEWAY TOWERS, PRAGUE. 


THERE are few more interesting cities in 
Europe than Prague, the ancient capital of 
Bohemia, and just now it comes forcibly into 
view. Whether considered historically or archxo- 
logically, a city which has seen the introduction 
of Christianity into Bohemia, the commencement 
of the German Reformation and its ultimate 
overthrow, and the beginning and end of the 
thirty years’ war, cannot fail to be full of 
memorials of those great events of which it has 
been the scene. 

Prague, or, as the Germans call it, “ Prag,” is 
beantifully situated upon the Moldau, a very 
broad river forming a tributary to the Danube, 
amd consists properly of five distinct towns: on 
the east bank of the river are the “ Alt-Stadt,” 
“ New-Stadt,” and “ Juden-Stadt ;” on the west, 
the “Hradschin” and the “ Klein Geit.’’ These are 
connested by two bridges, one of which is the 
finest structure of its kind in Europe: it is nearly 
a quarter of a mile in length: over each pier is a 
group of statues : the ends are defended by gate- 
way towers, which we shall afterwards describe : 
the whole is a work of the latter part of the 
| fourteenth century. Each of these towns had 
| origi its own walls and fortifications, and 
was completely separated from the others. The 

in, containing the palaces of the king 





on their behalf Mr. C. G. E. Bacon, the 
honorary secretary of the school, presided over 
the meeting, and spoke warmly of the zeal and 
energy of Mr. Griffiths. 

The present consisted of a gold watch and 
chain, of the value of about 301. The watch, 
which has the simple inscription on the cover, 
“ Presented to W. T. Griffiths by the Students of 
the Ipswich School of Art, July, 1866,” is a 
beautiful gold double-bottom lever watch, } plate, 
gold seconds dial, jewelled insix holes, compensa- 


| tion balance, &c. 


Mr. Griffiths, in responding to this token of 
the esteem of his pupils, said that it had 
always given him much pleasure to perform his 


Art, amd especially as he saw from time to time 
such decided advancements inthem. He assured 
them of his attachment to his profession, and of 
his great anxiety to see fine-art education more 
widely 








MEDIZVAL DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE RHINE. 


A FEW years ago, no part of Europe contained 
so many specimens of ancient domestic archi- 
tecture as the banks of the Rhine. The last 
ten years, however, have made sad havoc 
amongst these relics of former times. Every- 
where “improvements” are going forward with 
their destructive influence upon everything 
ancient or picturesque, so that in a few years 
little will remain attractive to the antiquary or 
the artist in these once glorious old towns. 
Bonn, Rudesheim, Ober Lahnstein, St. Goar, St. 
Goarhausen, and Remargen have suffered most, 
probably because most visited by our own coun- 

men. 

One of the finest examples of Old Domestic 
architectare has just been destroyed at Bacca- 
rach, and the oldest group of houses in Coblentz 
is at this moment under the pickaxe. It is 
singular and very fortunate that Cologne has, to 
a considerable extent, escaped this fury of 
demolition, and most of the streets near the 
Rhine, and about the old market-place, remain 
pretty much in their original condition. 

But the towns which have best escaped are 
Oberwesel, Boppart, and Ober Spai, probably on 
account of their comparative insignificance. 
Boppart, in fact, offers a most ample field for 
the study of domestic architecture of every date 
from the thirteenth century to the eighteenth 
century. We will give some examples in an early 
number. The accompanying engraving (p. 542) 
represents a fifteenth-century in Bacca- 
rach, It formed one of a pair of the finest 
timbered houses on the Rhine. Its fellow was 





of visitors to the Lakes, just then becoming | 
more frequented every year. By dint of much 


destroyed last year, and from the remains, con- 
sisting of a doorway and two windows, appears 


and the nobility, and several churches and con- 
| vents, ia a lofty hill, nearly precipitous on the 
| east, south, and north sides: the walls and 
| fortifications remain tolerably perfect on the 
north and east sides, and form a most picturesque 
group of buildings, crowned by the lofty apse 
and tower of the cathedral, and the dwarf spires 
|of the Benedictine Church of St. George. The 
, cathedral is.@ very interesting church, although 
a most imperfect building, consisting only of a 
choir, aisles, chapels, and tower: of the north 
transept the east wall alone has been erected, 
| and theseuth, although perfect as far as its walls 
ge, is unroofed : the great unglazed east window 
| forms a fine and singular feature from a distance. 


duties in connexion with the Ipswich School of To the west of this transept is the massive tower, 


| crowned with a modern bulbous spire. The plan 
|of the choir is very similar to that of Cologne, 
}and almost equally lofty. The lower portion of 
| the south transept is vaulted, and forms the 
| chapel of St. Wenceslaus, which is ornamented 
externally with a mosaic representing the Last 
Jadgment—a work of the fourteenth century, and 
| the only specimen of a picture mosaic existing this 
| side of the Alps. Internally the church is a perfect 
| storehouse of works of ancient art: there are 
| many fine old pictures, some of them Byzantine, 
|@ wonderful seven-branched candlestick of the 
tenth century, numerous old monuments, and in 


| the chapel of St. Wenceslaus a series of frescoes 
and mosaics of the greatest interest. The high 
| altar and one other altar are of silver, and the 


immense and costly, though badly designed, 
shrine of St. John Nepomucine is of the same 
costly material. 

The Benedictine Church of St. George, near 
the cathedral, is even more interesting ; it is of 
the very earliest Romanesque work, and pos- 
sesses a singular crypt under the chancel, entered 
from an arch between the choir steps, and sup- 
ported upon two rows of very slender columns. 
At the west end of the nave is a deep gallery of 
stone, and over the north aisle is a triforium, but 
no clerestory. To the north of the upper choir 
is the Chapel of St. Ludwilla. The shrine in 
the centre of the chapel is a fine fourteenth cen- 
tury monument, with statues and canopies. The 
church contains also the tombs of Ovtakar IL., 
St. Milida, and Ratislaff I., the first Christian 
Duke of Bohemia, A.D. 920. They are simple 
Romanesque coffin-shaped monuments. The ex- 
terior of this interesting church has been 
modernized, except the two spires at the west 
end. 

A few portions of the old palace of the Hrads- 
chin remain; they are in a style resembling 
Elizabethan. The modern palace is ugly and 
uninteresting. There are five other churches in 
the “Hradschin,” one of which belongs to the 

hins. 

At the foot of the Hradschin, and stretching 
along the west bank of the river, is the ‘ Klein 





Geit.” It contains eight churches. The only 
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one of any interest is that attached to the 
Monastery of Strakoff. It is a large Romanesque 
building, but has been very much modernized ; 
near it is a singular Late-pointed octagon chapel. 
A noble gateway, flanked by unequal towers, 
defends the entrance to the Klein Geit from 
the bridge. It was erected by the Emperor 
Charles IV., about the year 1550. The statues 
and other ornaments were destroyed by the 
Hussites. 

The views of the town from the bridge are 
remarkably fine. At the opposite end of the 
bridge is the “Alt Stadt” Bridge Gate (see 
illustration): this consists of a lofty tower 
divided into three stories, and a steep roof 
crowning the whole; »erhaps it is not too much 
to say, that this is the most perfect and elaborate 
specimen of ancient military architecture in 
existence. All the detail is most charmingly 
designed and carefully executed, and the whole 
is in a fine state mage except the side 
which faces the bridge, and that was mutilated 


by Gustavus Adolphus in revenge for its having 
kept his army at bay for nearly six weeks; this 
gateway was built by the Emperor Charles IV., 
whose figure is represented in the centre com- 
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Fifteenth Century House at Bacearach. 
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partment, standing upon a model of part of the | towers at the west; on the north side is a fine 


bridge, with scutcheons and seated figures of | 


kings on either side. The “ Alt Stadt” is by 
far the most picturesque part of Prague; moat 
of the houses are built upon arcades, and are of 
considerable antiquity. The “Grosser Ring,” 
or market-place, is a noble square ; on one side 
is the Rathhaus, partly old and partly :nodern ; 
of the ancient portions there is a fine lofty tower 
with overhanging turrets, a beautiful littl» chapel 
with the apse bracketed out from the wall; a 
most wonderful stone clock-case, about 30 ft. 
high, and ornamented with the most elaborate 
sculpture ; two or three fine doorways; end the 
council charaber, all in a good state of preser- 
vation. On the opposite side of the square, 
above the houses, rises the lofty front of the 
“Thein” church, with its remarkable spires ;* 
this church was built in the reign of Charies IV. 
It has a very noble ce on account: of its 
vast height, being 120 ft. to the vaulting. The 
plan consists simply of a nave and aisles of six 
bays, with three apses at the end, and two 





oe of these was published in the Builder, September 





doorway, with the Last Judgment represented in 
bronze in the tympanum. Internally are several 
old altars, one with a most elaborate ciboriam 
over it, a fifteenth-century stone pulpit, 
and several old pictures and monuments. 
the other churches in the “Alt Stadt” were 
destroyed or injured by the Hussites, and have 
been since restored in the bad taste of the seven- 
teenth century. The gateway leading from the 
“Alt Stadt” at the end of the Zeltner gasse, 
called the “Pulver thor,” is a very fine speci- 
men of military architecture (see illustration). 
The detail is remarkably elaborate ; it has been 
much injured by the Hussites, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and other iconoclasts, but still enough 
remains to restore the original design. This 
gateway is probably of rather late date, and may 
be fifteenth-century work. The old walls of the 
“Alt Stadt” have disappeared, and with the 
exception of the gateways described, none now 
remain. A few of the towers exist; they are 
generally square, and have been capped with 
modern bulbous spires. . 
We have other illustrations to give of this 
interesting old city. 
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THRUST OF GOTHIC VAULTING-RIBS. 


In a former paper (p. 228) I investigated a 
formula for finding the thrust of a Gothic arch 
carrying a wall above. I now proceed to the 
consideration of the ribs of Gothic vaulting 
which have only their own weight to sustain, 
and have no surcharge. In determining the 
thickness of the wall or pier, we have to con- 
sider not only the thrust of the transverse ribs 
acting perpendicularly on the wall, but also that 
of the diagonal ribs which spring from the same 
corbel and are necessarily of a greater span 
than the transverse ribs. 

Let fig. 1 represent the transverse section of 
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the vaulting and pier; fig. 2, the plan of two 


bays; and let the diagonal ribs make an angle | nich becomes, when calculated, a quadratic | 


of 30° with the transverse rib. I will suppose | 
the haunches of the arch to be filled up at the 
back to the point H, and OH to make an angle 
of 30° with OA; the pier being also carried up 
to the same height. In this form of arch the 
tendency is to break up by the falling in of the 
part HF, and the rising of the crown CD; so 
that the joint CD would tend to open at D, and 
the joint EF (where the thrust is greatest) to 
open at E. Hence we must suppose N (the 
thrust of the other half arch) to act at C, and 
we take our moments about the point F. 
Proceeding in the same manner as in my 
former paper, I take the area DCGH multiplied 
by the perpendicular distance of its centre of 
gravity from F; add to this the area MVTF 
multiplied by the distance of its centre of gravity 
from F; add to this the area of the triangle 
FTO into the distance of its centre of gravity 
from F ; then deduct from the above the area of 
triangle HVO into the distance of its centre of 
gravity from F', and also deduct the area of the 
sector GOE into the distance of its centre of 





SE | : > ae 
a ag. | 80 that we have ates i (H+ b(rth))? 


A alte En “I = | applies to the diagonals, so as to get the thrust of | 
| both ribs. 


cubic foot of masonry gives us Pz, which divided 
. , PR. 
by YF or y gives wom the thrust of the 


opposite half of the arch. 

In the rest of the investigation for the thrust 
of each rib we proceed as in the former paper, 
except that the forces P and N are supposed to 
act at F instead of E, as in the former case. 
Using the same notation as before and reducing, 
we find 

Po=lé { -00037? + -148717h + 6509rI? + “4021? } 

y = "59047 —‘2756h. N aan 
y 
N b o=2 N(H+:2756 (r+h)) 
b being the height NS; 1 is put for the thick- 





|\EF. KS=H. 

Transposing P and N to F, and then taking 
moments of all the forces, about 8, 

P=1é {0095 1? + *7869 rh + °682 17} 
a='0387 (r+ h) +t. 

The moment of the mass MFEBA is, 
| Re=léft (0122 7? + “304 rh +°152 17) 
+0002 1° + 00424 7? h 


! 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. | +°1439 rh? + 048 1° 5 


We have now to find similar expressions for 
' the two diagonal ribs, and, adding all together, 
obtain an equation trom which to find t, the 
| thickness of the wall. 
| Putting N’, U’, P’, a4 R, c’, «', y', and r, for the 
corresponding quantities in the diagonal ribs, we 
have 


Pia’ = 16 { (00087,° + *14877;h + 65097)? + 40213} 


, wen wr. 
y ='5904 1 —"2756h. N= —- 
} y 
N’ 0! o=2 N’ (H +2756 (rn, +) x 866 
| In this last we multiply N’ by -866 or cos. 30° 
to resolve it perpendicularly to the wall; and if 
the diagonal ribs make any other angle than 30° 
with the transverse rib, we multiply N’ by the 
| cosine of that angle. We have now to take the 
_ weights of the several portions of the diagonal 
ribs multiplied by their perpendicular distances 
from the outside of the wail. 
| Pal d ) -0095 n? + -7869r kh + “682 2°) 
| @='0357 (71+ h) x “866 + t | 
| Re=ld t(-01937 (r, + h)r— 00715 ny? | 
+ “2843 rh + *1519 1?) | 
— °000143 r;3 + -000325 7 r;? 
003024 ri? h + -00065 rm h 
+ °12427 r, h* + 00033 ri? 
+ 0415 2° | 
When the diagonai rib makes angle 30° with | 
| transverse rib, 7; =1°155 +. 
We have now to find the moment about S of | 
| the pier KS, whose width, ab or c/, we will take | 
| as equal to three times the thickness / of the ribs, 


{ 


4 


| 


We now can form our equation from which to 
; obtain t, multiplying each quantity by 2, that. 


The equation is,— 
Nbo+2Nb'c= 
Pa +2P’a' +4. Qt+ Re+2R’c’ 


equation with respect to t. 
Example 1.—Let r=20 ft., r, = 23 ft., h=1 ft. 
=4 ft., H=30 ft., 6=150 Ib. 

Px =5638'4, y=11°5316, N=489 
Po’ =7312°7, y' =13'3026, N'=550 
Nbo=35001, 2N'b's = 69760 
Pa=1233°5 + 1516¢ 
2P’a' = 2874°4 + 3570t 
Re=472°7 + 834 
2R'c =975'4+ 1831¢ 
k Qt=455607 

Hence our equation becomes,— 
45560 + 7751t + 5556= 104761 

or, ?+1-7t-—21-774=0 

. t=3°89 ft. 

Example 2.—Let r= 30ft., 7) =34°65 ft., h=1 ft. 

= $ft.,é=150lbs. Then we find 

N=926, N’=1057, Nbo =89905, 
2N’b'o = 182438, }Qt=83250? 
Pa = 3943 + 3283¢ 
2P’a' = 9409 + 7868¢t 











gravity from F. The remainder multiplied by 
the breadth of the rib and by the weight of a | 


2K'c' =2885 + 4428% 


ness or breadth of each rib, h being the depth | 
| 


The equation for finding t becomes 
8325t? + 17605t + 17622 =272343 
or, t? + 2°115t—30°597 =0 
. t= 4574 ft. 
Example 3.—Let r=40 ft., 7, = 462 ft., h=§ ft. 
l=1 ft., H=50 ft., d=150 lb. Then we find 
N=2813, N’ =3325, Nbo = 345456 
2N'b'o = 727328, 4Qt=15919#? 
Pa=15417°2 + 9589°6¢ 
2P’a’ =36486:1 + 22904-4¢ 
Re = 5509'6 + 5718°3¢ 
2R'c =11591 + 12525-2t 
And the equation for t becomes 
15919? + 50738t + 69004 = 1072784 
or, t? + 3°187t— 63-055 =0 
. .t=6°537 ft. 
In this investigation I have left out of con- 
| Sideration all the filling in of the vaulting, and 
also any smaller intermediate ribs or “ liernes,” 
;as the introduction of these would very greatly 
; complicate the formulae, and would not mate- 
| Tially affect the result, being made as light and 
thin as possible. Where their weight is con- 
siderable, it may be allowed for by increasing 
the value of 6 in the equations for Pr, Pa, P's’, 
and P’a’ only. 





E. Winpuam Tarn, M.A. 





OSWESTRY SEWERAGE & WATERWORKS. 

TuEsE works, for which the Local Board ob- 
tained a special Act the session before last, were 
opened on Monday, the 16th instant, by the 
mayor and corporation. 


The water is obtained from the springs of 
Pen-y-gwely, at a distance of six miles, and at 


|an elevation of 700 ft. above the level of Os- 
westry. The supply is brought to the town by 


iron pipes, along the valley of the Morda, and 
over the top of the race-course, the dip between 
this point and the source being 350 ft. All the 
pipes have been tested by hydranlic pressure to 
twice the strain they will sustain in the works. 
Duplicate reservoirs, to hold 3,000,000 gallons 
of water, are constructed opposite the Mount, 
about one mile from the town and at an elevation 


| of 300 ft. above the level of the Cross. 


New sewers and water-mains have been laid 
in every street of the town, and all the sewage 
is conveyed by one main outlet sewer to tanks 
at a distance, the tanks being kept at a sufii- 
ciently high level to utilize the sewage by 
gravitation on the large area of land below. 

The outlay has been 16,500/., and the works 
have been carried ont by Mr. F. C. Bugbird, 
of London, contractor, under Messrs. Gotto & 
Beesley, engineers to the Board, and Mr. Shop- 
land as clerk of works. 





NORWICH ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue members of this society have made their 
excursion to Brandon and neighbourhood. The 
number of members and friends was about sixty. 
At Grime’s Graves Mr. Manning read a paper on 
the Graves, in which he maintained that this 
irregularly-shaped cluster of holes were ancient 
British dwellings, forming the remains of an 
ancient town. Each hole had been lined with a 
layer of stones, and, when inhabited, had been 
roofed over with boughs or grass. The term 
“graves” meant a pit or hole, and the name 
“Grime’s” was probably derived from “ Graeme,” 
the Saxon for witch, or rather for anything 
supernatural. Thus the term “ Grime’s Graves” 
meant “ Witches’ Work.” After leaving Grime’s 
Graves, the party examined the Devii’s Dyke, a 
long and extensive fosse and bank, supposed to 
have been made by the Ancient Britons for 
military purposes. Thence the party proceeded 
to Weeting, where Mr. Manning read another 
paper on the church and castle, and introduced 
general topics affecting the neighbourhood. 
Some light refreshments were provided in an 
adjacent marquee, through the kindness of Mr. 
Angerstein, of Weeting Hall. From Weeting 
the members proceeded to Cranwich Church, 
where the Rev. A. Sutton read a paper on the 
old tower. The church, which is very small, was 
nearly filled by the visitors. Mr. Sutton showed 
that the old round tower of the church must be 


| of an age long anterior to that generally sup- 


posed. The next place on the programme was 
Didlington Hall, the seat of the high sheriff of 


Re= 1385 + 2026t Norfolk, which was not reached until an hour 


and a half after the appointed time. The com- 
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pany were received at the entrance by the high 
sheriff himself, who conducted them through the 
various rooms into the Egyptian museum, where 
he explained the chief objects, collected by him- 
self during a long sojourn in Egypt. After the 
books, paintings, and antiquities had been ex- 
amined, the party proceeded to a luncheon, pre- 
sided over by the high sheriff. Having presented, 
through Sir John Boileau, the thanks of the 
society to their entertainer, the church adjoining 
was next visited. After leaving Didlington, the 
party proceeded to Northwold Church, where 
Mr. L’Estrange read a paper on the various 
archwological subjects connected with it. 


the 7°41 train for Norwich. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Hereford.—The operatives on strike have held 

a meeting at which they have agreed to appoint 
a certain number of their body to meet an equal 
number of the master builders, in order to settle 
the question at issue between the parties. The 
masters had agreed to a reduction of an hour on 
the day’s work, but refused to advance wages 6d. 
a day, as also required. The men now desire to 
decide the question by arbitration, if the masters 
will agree to the proposal, and also to the pre- 
paration of a code of rules for the future regula- 
tion of the trade. 
' Carlisle—The operative joiners and masons 
are still out on strike. The employers held their 
adjourned meeting, after an interval of a month, 
but nothing was done. 

The Iron Trade in the North of England.— 
Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan, & Co. (Limited), of 
the Witton Park Iron Works, have issued notice 
of a general reduction of wages of not Jess than 
ten per cent. throughout the whole works. 
Messrs. Richardson, Duck, Denton, & Co., of 
South Stockton, have issued notice of an even 
greater reduction. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Market Lavington.—The Manor House is in 
course of erection as the future residence of the 
Right Hon. E. P. Bouverie, M.P. The main 
portion of the house was built last season, and 
the stabling and out-offices are now in course of 
erection. The buildings in all will cover nearly 
half an acre. The style is Old English of the 
Perpendicular period. The walls are of red 
brickwork, with black brick diamond patterns 
built in, and Bath stone dressings. The chimney 
stacks are built of bricks moulded to various 
designs. 


The bricks are supplied by Mr. W. Box, of 
Lavington. Mr. Ewan Christian, of London, is 


the architect; and Mr. W. H. Espenett, clerk of | 


the works. 
Congleton.—The new town-hall has been for- 
mally opened. We gavea view and plans of the 


edifice in 1864 (pp. 528-9). The foundation-stone | 
was laid on the 4th of November, 1864. The | 


building is of stone, and stands on the site of the 
old town-hall, its facade fronting to High-street. 
It is built on the plan of the old town-halls of 
England, that is to say, a covered market on the 
ground-floor open to the street, and entered by 
a series of arches, the upper portion of the build- 
ing being appropriated to the magistrates’ rooms, 
county-court room, committee-rooms, retiring 
rooms, and other municipal chambers. A row of 
eight windows stretching from one end of the 
facade to the other, affords light to the rooms to 
which they respectively belong. Over the central 
‘windows and also over the central arch on the 
ground-floor rises a tower, belfry, and clock 
chamber, with a machicolated parapet. In the 
roof are six dormer windows, lighting the cham- 
bers over the principal floor. On the first-floor 
are the municipal chambers. On emerging from 
the main staircase, is the library and news-room, 
looking to the front of the building, and on the 
corresponding side is the mayor’s parlour, or 
magistrates’ retiring-room. These apartments 
are light and lofty, and have wooden ceilings, 
carved stone brackets supporting moulded beams, 
in which are formed the joists which carry the 
floor above. The justices’ room has two entrances 
from the principal landing, and will be used as 








Time | 
and weather did not allow of Methwold Church | 
being visited, and the party proceeded thence to | 
Brandon Station, which was reached in time for | 


|was originally 


The contractor for the works is Mr. | 
R. Fatcher, of Fisherton, Salisbury ; the works | 
being conducted by Mr. T. Jones as foreman. | 

















the council chamber and the county-court room. 
It is lighted by a large semicircular window at 
each end of the room, surrounded by moulding. 


'The roof of the court-room is boarded under 


the rafters, and is of an hexagonal form. 
The Assembly-room is 75 ft. long by 49 ft. wide, 
and designed after the style of the hall of San 
Marco, in Venice. The room is calculated to 
accommodate 1,000 persons at concerts, lectures, 
meetings, or apy other public gathering. Half 
way up the principal wall ashallow gallery runs 
round three sides of the room, and on the fourth 
side or end opposite the entrance is a large 
semicircular window, moulded and carved, sup- 
ported by decorated shafts, and containing three 
lancet lights. Below and forming part of the 
same composition is a Minstrels’ Gallery, of 


Bath stone, in the Early English style, project- 


ing like an oriel window into the hall. It con- 
sists of nine trefoliated arches, supported on 
enriched shafts, and flanked by full-length figures 
emblematical of the Muses, St. Cecilia, playing 


|upon the organ, and a Welsh harper of the 
The sprandrels between the arches | 
‘of the triplet window are filled with carving of | 


olden time. 


birds and foliage. The roof and the method of 


lighting resemble the plan of the town-hall at | 


Northampton. The roof may be briefly de- 


scribed as a hammer-beam roof, the light being | 
obtained through fourteen circular windows, | 
filled in with square panelling: the effect of the | 
straight lines is somewhat broken by the pro- | 
jecting brackets supporting the roof. These | 
|circular windows are on a steep incline. 
rest of the roof is kept at a very low pitch, the 


The 


semicircular arches of the principals nearly 
filling it up. The gallery will hold about 200 
persons, and the architect has provided exit to 
the ground floor at each end of the Assembly- 
room above and below. The town-hall has been 
erected after the designs of Mr. E. Godwin, 
architect; and has been built by Mr. Burkett, 
contractor, Wolverhampton. The stonework em- 
ployed in its construction has been obtained in the 
neighbourhood, except the material required for 
the elaborations. The fittings in the court-room 
are by Mr. Brown, of Congleton. The contract 
let for 5,6001., excluding an 
allowance of 6001. for old material ; but altera- 
tions and improvements since introduced, it is 
calculated, will increase the cost to between 
7,0001. and 8,0001. 

Bilston.—The three drinking-fountains pre- 
sented to the town by Mr. Mason are to be 
fixed, one near the post-office, one near to St. 
Mary’s Church, and the third by the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel. 

Ilkeston.—The contract for the building of the 
townhall and public offices, at the cost of 2,6501. 
has just been Jet to Mr. W. Warner, of this 
town. The works have been commenced, and 


the foundation-stone will probably be laid in a 


short time. 








WORCESTER. 


Tue foundation-stone of the new building for 
the Worcester Ophthalmic Institution has been 


laid on the old site, in Castle-street. The design 


was prepared by Mr. Perkins, the cathedral 
architect ; and the new building will furnish the 
accommodation needed to make tke institution 
thoroughly useful. The workmen employed in 
the erection of the new building were entertained 
at a dinner at the Three Tuns Inn, in honour of 
the foundation-stone being laid. Twenty-one 
sat down under the chairmanship of Mr. Pugh, 
the foreman, and a very pleasant evening was 
spent. 

A new building is in course of erection in 
Pierpoint-street, opposite the future post-office, 
for the Worcester Chambers Company. When 
completed it will contain thirty offices, exclusive 
ot cellarage, which will run underneath the 
whole building. Each floor or flat will be ap- 
proached by a central staircase, and be fitted up 
with closets and fire-proof safes, and both water 
and gas will be laid on, It will have a frontage 
to Pierpoint-street of 72 ft., and will comprise 
basement, ground, and first and second floors, in 
the Italian style, constructed with brick, and 
having Bath stone dressings. Mr. H. Day is 
the architect. A new manuf; is being 
erected for Mr. Henry Willis, wholesale boot and 
shoe manufacturer, in Sidbury, by Mesers. Wood 
& Sons, of this city, on the site of the old Hare 
and Hounds Inn. It will consist of five floors, 
including the basement, each floor being 100 ft. 
in length by 35 ft. in width, and capable of 


‘accommodating over 800 employés. The whole 





== 
of the rooms will be well ventilated, being 12 § 
in height, and lit by about 130 windows in al} 
The building will be of plain brick, relieved with 
different coloured bricks in line. Mr. Webb's 
horse-hair manufactory has been extended 

100 ft. at the back, the addition being a building 
of three stories, with sufficient space to accom. 
modate ninety extra looms. Mr. Henry Rowe jg 
the architect of both these buildings. Improve. 
ment is noticeable in Worcester, not only in the 
way in which public buildings are being erected 
but also in villas and cottages, the increase of 
which has resulted from the extra amount of 
labour lately brought into the city. They arm 
now extending themselves on all sides, and espe. 
cially so towards the Tything and Barbourne 
where within the last year or two a little town 
has sprung up. 





SURVEYORS AT HALF-PAY. 


Siz, — Your columns contain, from time to time, 
advertisements that are no credit to the authors, and it 
is desirable that the large and intelligent class of spe- 
cially educated men to whom they are addressed should 
treat such derogatory announcements with indifference, 
if not with evident condemnation. Here, in your impres. 
sion of the 14th instant., is one from Carnarvon :— 

“The Borough of Carnarvon wants a Clerk, Surveyor, 
and Inspector of Nuisauces, at a salary of 100/. per year, 
He must be a competent man, and give his whole time to 
the Board. Testimonials to be,” &c. 

Now, Carnarvon is a borough town, and the clerk is, of 
course, to be town clerk, Just look at the importance of 
the word ‘* competent” in this precious advertisement, and 
consider what it implies. May I he allowed to shadow 
out an amplified advertisement, thus:—*‘' Wanted, a 
Gentleman of education and mature years, to attend at 
allthe Board meetings and Committee meetings of the 
Council of the Borough of Carnarvon. He musi be well 
acquainted with the very numerous provisions of the 
Municipal Corporations, Local Board of Health, and 
Towns Improvement Clauses Acts, as also with the Lands 
Clauses Act, and the Commissioners’ Clauses Acts, and 
any and every Act of Parliament having general or 
special reference to the duties, powers, and trusts of the 
Council of the Borough, and must be prepared to advise 
and direct the Council upon any legal point that may 
arise as to the construction of those Acts of Parliament, 
or relating thereto. He must be competent to keep full 
and proper minutes of all transactions of the Council, or 
of their various watch, water, paving, road, police, 
market, sewer, and general committees ; be must make out 
the various genera! district, special district, and other 
rate books, and be responsible for their correctness; 
he must keep all records and accounts required by 
the Board, and make all returns required by the 
Council, the Secretary of State, the General Board of 
Health, or by any order of the House of Commons, 
He must draft and prepare all notices required to be given 
by the council, summon every council, and each respective 
committee thereof, and conduct the entire correspondence 
of the Board. He must have a practical and ‘ competent” 
aequaintance with the manifold duties of a borough sur- 
veyor, must know the theory and practice of making com- 
mon roads, must superiptend the laying out of all new 
roads and footpaths in the borough, and must decide the 
level, width, and inclination of all roads, footpaths, and 
water-tables, and personally superinteud their construc- 
tion and repair. He must be acquainted with the various 
modes of sewage at present in use, the form and size of 
district, arterial, and house drains proper to every indi- 
vidual case; and must be prepared to take all necessary 
levels, set out all gradients aud junctions, and draw ail 


| plans and make all general and working drawings that 








may be required for, and give personal superintendence 
to, the execution of the works. He must be acqusin 
with the strength of timber and iron, a judge of ali manner 
and kind of building materials, competent to direct and 
superintend all necessary work and workmen,— such a8 
bricklayers, excavators, carpenters, sewer Nr | 
iron-workers, painters, plumbers, stone-masons, and @ 
other tradesmen engaged on any public work required in 
the borough. He must superintend all public and private 
building operations in the town, and be competent to ad- 
vise the Board upon all plans submitted for their approval. 
He must draw all specifications, and prepare all drawings 
required for any contract undertaken by the Board. He 
must be acquainted with gas and water supply, end all 
the appliances connected therewith, and personally look 
after all such in the district. He must inspect all com- 
mon lodging-houses, slaughter-houses, cesspools, pigstys, 
privies, drains, tallow-melters, soap and bope boilers in 
the borough, look closely to the execution of the 
scavengers’ contract, and to the contractor for water- 
ing the streets, keep full and proper time-sheets - 
all the workmen employed, and be nsible for pm} 
materials in the town-yard. He must be at the beck 
call of every crotchety rate-payer whose neighbour keeps 
8 pig, or shes landlord won't empty the cesspool ; 

at all times of the day (and night too) be civility itaaif to 
the magnates of the corp jon—some of whom will, © 
course, be his inferiors in intellect, education, and man- 
ners, and seventeen-twentieths of whom will kvow | 
about his business a great deal better than he does him- 
self—by whom he has the honour to be employed, and by 
whose fiat he may at any moment be dismissed. —o 
The gentleman selected will be required to devote his 
whole time to the service of the council, will be . 
and will receive 





to provide his own expensive instrumenis, 
the salary of 1001. a year.” € 
I will not trespass on your space by any further ol 
ment than to say that surely 100:. a year must go ¥ery 
in Carnarvon, or else the couneil of the borough will - 
that they have been advertising for sovereigns 
apiece, for I do not think it would be unresson- 


able that they to do three 
people's work, and setting the estimate thus— 
Town Clerk's salary ...,......cc00rcsosesseees £150 
Barveyor’s Aitto ..........ccoessseeeseressssoeees 260 
Inspector of nuisances’ ditto —........0++ 100 


We should get a moderate sum of......... £500 
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I hope sincerely no competent brother is so straitened 
in cireumstances as to offer h if as a candidate for the 
Carnarvon 1001, a-year. The poor pittance offered is not 
worth our notice, being less than the average wages of an 
ordinary foreman of carpenters, A man is better at the 
bench than in such a pseudo position as this, We shail 
see. Cyrim Wavpr. 











ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


Srr,—Since, by the insertion in your columns of two 
recent and forcible letters inveighing against professional 
charlatanry, you at least show a passive interest in the 
exposition thereof, I would beg of you the like favour for 
this communication upon a grievance so fraught with 
concern to the legitimate members of the professions of 
engineer, surveyor, and architect. 

remarks of your correspondents, although bitter, 
are no less just; and I agree with them that, for the 


The porch on the south side, which is new, is of 
open oak work with stone and flint basement. 
The aisles are laid with 4-in. black and red tiles, 
with black border. There are altogether six new 
arehes, the nave opening into each aisle, and the 
aisles into the transepts by four arches. The 
west window of the church is Early English, 
and like those of the same date in Westminster 
Abbey. There are nine new windows. The 
plaster has been removed from the nave, chancel, 
and transepts, leaving the roof open to the ridge. 
The old beams of the roof have been varnished, 
and one of them has been cut in two and braced 
up, the better to show the east window. The 
whole of the roof has been covered with asphalte 
and tiled. During the progress of the works 
a large portion of the north transept fell in, 





better protection of the interests of the public, as well as 


earrying the roof withit. The walls were found 


the interests and reputation of our profession, some to be very much decayed. A number of Roman 
standard or degree of qualification muzt be fixed by Aec | bricks were bronght to light in these walls, and 


of Government, without which no man shall be permitted . ° 
to practise in either of the above soaliahane. Tie ex- remains of what appeared to be Roman cinerary 
— surveys for the teieae Gat of tithes, the | Seme were found in the churehyard, confirming 
ordnance surveys throughout the three kingdoms, | the belief tery once i 
together with the delusive reputation for high remune- | on 0 “ penn oe manok rch. I pene 
ration created by the railway fever of 1345, have com- | - etapa © stteof thscharen. In exauin- 
bined to flood the professions of civil engineer and sur- | ing portions of the wall of the south transept, 
rene ane a —— of a pretenders, — effect the rector discovered the remains of some paint- 
as m to bring a wo romising calling into | ; . 

disrepute, however slight. oo rf em and chore are | 288 of the thirteenth vaguest i Over these _— 
the most noxious of their species, multiply their kind | WO Coats of colouring with texts of Scripture 
by agen ape Page for ee P ee , Re |and numerous devices. As far as can be ascer- 
mere trifle, which, mark you, “ s! repaid in eee sans . 

and drawing implements, &c.,” all the ac Teoneune of tained, the paintings represented eared - the 
the engineer are to be bestowed upon the unlearned life of Christ, from his Birth to his Ascension. 
pupil. Thus we see, year after year, called in upon the |There were also figures over the chancel arch. 


exigencies of the moment, mem who, havi hance : 
ye aos your on selina dace an Laide The whole of the church walls were painted over 


for some assistant of the other, repute themselves as old | With red ochre, in festoon or seroll-work, and 


used. The west window is of threelights. The 
windows of the nave have been reinserted 
in their old positions. The south and east walls 
of the chancel have not been re-built, and the 
moulded windows have been left untouched. 
The north wall is new, and a vestry and organ 
chamber have been added on the north side. 
The walling is of blue local stone, in even 
courses; the dressed stone is from Ham Hill. 
The whole of the new architectural features have 
been designed in harmony with the old examples 
of the fifteenth century. The nave seats are 
open, and of varnished deal. The east window 
is partially filled with stained glass by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, the central subject being the 
Crucifixion, with St. Mary and St. John, and 
below this is the Ascension. In the tracing 
above are angels bearing crowns. The north 
window will also be filled with stained glass as 
a memorial window. In the south windows are 
placed some old fragments of ancient glass 
which were found in the end and other windows. 
The architects employed have been Messrs. 
Slater & Carpenter, and the works have been 
superintended by Mr. Thomas Farrall, as clerk 
of works. The main works have been executed 
by Mr. Hellyar, of Thornford, and Mr. Chap- 
man, of Montacute ; and the carpenters’ work 
by Mr. Hull, and the stone earving by Mr. S. 
Poole, of Westminster. The iron altar-rail stand- 
ards were done by Mr. F. Skidmore, of Coventry. 

Leominster.—The Norman nave of the Priory 
Church has been re-opened for divine service. 
This part of the church had been long disused 
as a place of worship, having fallen into a state 





hl of Locke or a gone and aang ae) with pine-apples, thistles, roses, and leaves. 

such assertions, to imperil upon standing orders suc 

sauenapae-ditarneuatiemsy Gneimunal cna oe were me from the nature of the walls, 
As the first of your ccrrespondents states, and as the | incapabie of restoration. 

—o most of your readers will endorse, the | 

indifferent judgment exereised by local Boards and divers church at Melton. The site agreed upon is near 


bodies corporate, lays these greatly at the mercy of the 5 
quack, whose pile of testimonials,—the joint production the Horse and Groom Inn on the road towards 


of his friends,—and ready assumption, in too many cases, Wilford Bridge, facing Mr. Bilby’s, builder, the 
carry the day. Thus it happens that from time totime land belonging severally to Mr. J. C. Cobbold, | 


we find in authorized official documents expressions of at 
the slight esteem in which are held the knowledge and ™!-P., Mr. R. Garrod, and Mr. John Garnham. | 
ability of the town surveyor. That it should be truly The style of architecture is to be Early English, | 


said of a town like Leeds, in a lute publication, that the the edifice to be faced with Kentish rag, the | 
steanguy's eye inchocted by thasiahted aanslvestay wi interior to provide 400 sittings. A ground plan 


houses present their rears, with ail their repulsive excre- | f - 5 | 
scenees, to the public thoroughfare, it may not be within and elevation were received from Mr. F. Barnes, | 


the seope of the Local Act to prevent ; but who can doubt, of Ipswich, architect, and were adopted, the 
that wito ail our boroughs and considerable towns placed | getimated cost being 2,8001.; purchase of site, 


under the care of educated and competent surveyors, all . 
such loeai Acts might be amended soas to apply stringently legal expenses, churchyard wall, architect’s 
to the cleansing of the anatomy of our towne from every commission, &c., 600/.; making the total cost | 


sore and blemish with which they are »t present overrun ? : are i | 
And I may ask, what are the functions by, an official such 5000. Of this sam subscriptions amounting to / 
as the town surveyor but to watch with the most jealous | 2,9861, 138. 10d. have been received. 
— the gue and walthpo ofthis charge ; one if sehen Shawell.—The new church for the parish has | 
of being led by eye's gratification, and judging of phoen wi : ; 

a man’s capacity by the beauty or neatness a few Li ane - divine enews by the Bishop of 
sketches, or the inflated tone of his testimonials, a public | Lichfield. e old church was in a very 
Board could see before them a man poms of a degree dilapidated state, with square pews, flat ceiling, 
representing sterling intellectual and professional qualifi-- and other disfigurements so often found in our 


cations, we should presently behold a noteworthy differ- | _. ° . 
ehinis the gueatignant orameeie of our profession. The village churches. The tower is a perpendicular 


impostor would go to the wall, and his competent rival building and in a tolerably good state of pre- 
would have proportionate to his desert. servation; this portion of the old church has 


But whose is to be the work of purifying and reforming : . 
our craft? Ie it to be left to some single-hearted been retained. The new church consists of nave 
champion, whom fortune will some day raise up from 40 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in., chancel 26 ft. by 16 ft. 6 in., 
amongst the — members of bc Dace of Commons, | and a north aisle 40 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in.: there is 
to advocate with uneeasing philanthropy the interests of a . 
our profession, and establish an Act relating to degrees | also a vestry at the east end of the north aisle. 
therein ? A Joseph Locke might so have helped us; but |The church, which is after the style of work 
a ee eee pA cme wera “ a | prevailing during the fourteenth century, is built 
ody to wish for aid without doi whieh alone can : «as 
deserve it. Would not an uation of some of the, of Stoney Stanton granite, laid in regular courses, 
leading evgineers, surveyors, and architects, in the first | with bands of Attleborough stone: the weather- 
inst nee, strengthened by the co-operation of every man | ings, plinths, &c., are of Box Bath stone, the 
who is concerned in the matter, exert such a pressure as) arches, &c., of Attleborough, the tracery and 


to attain the desired result, and break down and cast . 4 

aside the formidable barrier of quackery which threatens /most of the internal dressings of Ancaster 

to overshadow us? Then should we be placed on a ae |stone. The east window has been presented by 
P. 


with the older professions. . | Mr. Thomas Gilbert, of Swinford Lodge, in 
| memory of the late Mr. T. Gilbert, sen. It is 
—_ | said to be from designs by the architect, and 
|made by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London. 
s v Another window has been presented by Mrs. 
ae. Philip Gilbert, and Mr. Thomas Gilbert, of 
Sarratt (Herts)—The church here has been! Shawell, in memory of the late Mr. Philip 
re-opened after restoration. The work has been Gilbert. The architect employed was Mr. 
carried on after the plans, and under the direc- | William Smith, of London ; and the contracts 
tion of, Mr. G. G. Scott. The contractor was| were carried out by Messrs. Law & Son, of 
Mr. Edward Young, late of St. Alban’s. The! Lutterworth. The original contract was 1,5651., 
cost of the restoration (exclusive of the new east | exclusive of warming apparatus, new pinnacles, 
window, a new , and the restoration of the| new west window to tower, &c. The stone 
font) was about 1,3001. The additions to the| carving was execated by Messrs. Poole & Son, 
charch consist of north and south aisles, partly | of London. 
filling up the corners between the nave and| Thornford.—The church here has been opened 
transepts, though still preserving the ancient | after restoration, or rebuilding, at a cost of 
cruciform shape of the church. The sittings |1,400/. The nave has been rebuilt, with a new 
are open, and are made of unvarnished oak, | north aisle, in which has been incorporated the 
after the model of some remains of what are|old chantry, the east window and niches of 
supposed to be the original seats. Accommods-| which remain, and the external plinth moulding 
tion is provided by the new seats for 250 persons, | shows its original length. In the gable at the 
and the gain, deducting the loss of the gallery, | east end is a window, placed anglewise, and 
is estimated at seventy-five sittings. The curious | filled with tracery. An arcade of four arches 
old pulpit is retained, and placed on the north | divides the nave and aisles, the columns of which 
side of the chancel. An east window, represent-| are clustered, and have carved capitals. In the 











of decay, and become so generally dilapidated 
as to render it unfit for that purpose. A 


Woodbridge.—It is proposed to build a new) thorough renovation of the interior has been 


effected under the direction of Mr. Gilbert 
Seott. 

Wragby.—The church of Langton, after an 
extensive restoration, has been re-opened. The 
nave and chancel have been rebuilt, the tower 
only being retained, which a few years ago was 
repaired at a cost of about 1001. The style of 
the new structure is Early Decorated. The 
architect was Mr. Atkinson, of York; and the 
contractor Mr. Thomas Wallis, of Wragby. The 
materials employed are Dunford Bridge stone, 
with dressings of Ancaster stone, and grey roof- 
ing tiles. The east window, of three lights, is 
filled with stained glass, by Messrs. Ward & 


| Hughes. The subjects are the Adoration of the 


Shepherds, the Crucifixion of our Lord, and the 
Women and the Angel at the Sepulchre. The 
seats are all open. 

Gipsy Hill.—The chief stone of Christ Church 
has been laid by the Ven. J. S. Utterton, arch- 
deaeon of Surrey. The church is designed to 
accommodate 1,200 persons. The contract for 
the entire church was 7,1931., exclusive of the 
upper portion of the tower, which, it is to be 
hoped, will be proceeded with on the completion 
of the present contract. The architect is Mr. 
John Giles, of Charing Cross; and the builders 
are Messrs. Aviss, of Putney. The honorary 
secretary, Mr. John Green, of Westwood Lodge, 
The Avenue, Gipsy Hill, receives donations 
towards this work. 

St. Albans.—The church of St. Michael has 
been re-opened, after restoration by Mr. Scott. 
This, it will be recollected, is the church in which 
the remains of the great Lord Bacon were 
interred. St. Michael’s, which is built within 
the limits of the ancient city of Verulam, con- 
sists of a square tower with an embattlement, a 
nave, a chancel, a north aisle, a@ sacristy on the 
north side, a chapel on the south side, and a 
south porch. The tower, which, though sadly in 
need of repair, has been left untouched for want 
of funds, Mr. Scott assigns to the early part of 
the sixteenth century. There was originally a 
larger tower than the present one, which was 
probably erected in the thirteenthcentury. The 
object of most absorbing interest in the church 
is, of course, the tomb and statue of him whom 
Pope called truly and falsely, “the wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind.” Lord Bacon's 
monument has been carefully protected during 
the restoration of the church, and has not received 
the slightest injury. Before its restoration, 
St. Michael’s Church had been long falling into 
ruinous decay; and Mr. Seott’s report, after a 
careful survey, bore testimony to the urgent 
necessity for an immediate and thorough renova- 
tion. The Earl of Verulam headed the subscrip- 
tion list with 500/., and this having been followed 
by other contributions, the restoration was begun. 
The contract was taken by Mr. E. Young, late 
of Hertford, builder, and was completed by 





ing the Crueifixion and Ascension of eur Lord,| aisle are four two-light windows, similar to the 
has been executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell.| north windew of the chantry, which is itself re- | 





assignees, under the superintendence of Mr. G. 
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Weller, of Bushey; Mr. Gilbert Scott being the 
architect, and Mr. Cook clerk of the works. The 
fabric has been carefully restored and rendered 
safe and sound in every part. The appearance 
of the interior especially has been greatly 
improved. The unsightly plaster ceilings have 
been removed, leaving the roofs open. The roof 
of the nave, which forms a feature in the 
restored church, was found to be in a good state of 
preservation. The old roof of the chancel, being 
rotten, has been replaced by a new vaulted 
roof. The original roof of the south chapel is 
retained after being repaired. The old gallery 
which stood against the tower arch, and the 
belfry wall, which intercepted the view of the 
west window, have been removed. The old 
family pews have been replaced by low and open 
oak sittings. The church will therefore accom- 
modate about 430 persons—including children— 
whilst the old pews and gallery only accommo- 
dated 350. A rood-screen, dividing the nave 
from the chancel, has been erected after an 
Early English design by Mr. Scott. The floors 
have been restored with Godwin’s tiles, and 
monumental slabs relaid in their places. The 


space within the rails has been relaid with | vener & Son, Hanley; and the builder, Mr. 


encaustic tiles. The old south porch, which 
was of very late date and entirely unsuited | 
to the architecture of the church, has been | 
replaced by a porch in the Decorated style. | 
A new east window, after the original design, | 
has been inserted; and there is also a restored | 
window on the south side of the chancel. A/| 
window at the east end of the north aisle, which | 


for centuries had been blocked up, has been, ye : 
New Early English buttresses have| Tis small volume contains information as to | 

- zs | es } 
been added to strengthen the walls. The church | the management of gas; the means of economising | 


restored. 


has been drained, the soil around the exterior 
removed, and the churchyard levelled. 
warming apparatus for the interior of the church | 
has been provided at a cost of about 65/.; and 


form of a cross, with naves, side aisles, tran- 
septs, and organ gallery. The length is 75 ft., 


the transepts, 60 ft. The aisles are divided from 
the nave by iron columns, with foliated capitals, 
from which spring wooden arcades, carrying & 
moulded curved brace roof, the ceiling of which 
at the collar bearing is 37 ft. high, the height 
from the ground to the apex of the roof being 
48 ft. The spire at the junction of three roads 
rises to the height of 110 ft., and can be seen for 
many miles round. The seats are open, low, 
with slanting backs, and vary from 33 in. to 
36 in. in width: the accommodation, allowing 
20 in. for each adult, will be for 700 adults. All 
the windows are glazed with Hartley’s orange- 
tinted rolled glass with purple borders. The 
| whole of the walling is of jocal stone in quarry- 
| faced irregular courses. The dressings are of 
| ashlar, from quarries in the neighbourhood. 

| Crewe. — The foundation-stone of a new 
| Wesleyan Chapel has been laid in Hightown, 
| Crewe. The structure will be of white and red 
| brick, in the Gothic style, and the cost will be 
‘about 2,0007. The arehitects are Messrs. Scri- 





Ellson, of Wybunbury. 








Books Received, . 


The Gas Consumers’ Guide. By Wm. Ricnarps, 
C.E. London: Spon. 





the width across the nave is 41 ft., and across 








terest, including a short paper by Sir David 
Brewster, the president of the Inventors’ Instj. 
tute. Fraser’s Magazine for July containg a 
paper titled “ The Site of the National Gallery 
Reconsidered.” The author suggests Kensington 
Gardens as the site for the new Gallery, making 
over, on equitable conditions, the whole of the 
present building to the Royal Academy, the 
pictures remaining where they are till the new 
Gallery be ready for their reception. Consider. 
ing that the works of the old masters, judged 
by marketable value, have for some years been 
falling in public estimation, while the works of 
our modern painters have been rising enor. 
mously, the writer regards the public conveni. 
ence as being especially concerned in retaining 
so highly popular an exhibition as that of the 
Royal Academy in its present central position, 
Whereas for pictures already old, and which, 
once purchased, must remain as a fixture in the 
smoky atmosphere of London, the present site 
of the National Gallery is decidedly unsuitable; 
and, if the question be not settled in favour of 
their removal, the pictures will eventually dis. 
appear altogether, though the canvas and the 
frames remain. We should prefer to have the 
gallery at South Kensington. The object of 
“A Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord Redes. 
dale, Chairman of Committees of the House of 
Lords,” will be best described by the remainder 
of the title, which is, “on the manifold Losses 
and Injuries sustained by the Owners of Riparian 
Rights and Water Privileges through the Incom- 
pleteness of the Standing Orders of Parliament ; 











it ; and as to burners; a popular description of | 


| 
| 
The different subjects | 


the consumption by meter, &c.; and also re- 
marks on ventilation. 


and on the extraordinary Assumption and Usage 
of the absolute Rights of Landed Proprietors to 
the Rain or Surface Water falling from the 
Clouds by Water Companies and others.” The 


A new gas-meters, with full particulars for ascertaining | author is Mr. M. B. Jackson, C.E. He submits, 


amongst other propositions,— 


“ That, inasmuch as in many instances in this country, 


provision has been made for lighting with gas ;| are illustrated by woodcuts. To gas consumers : waterworks entirely dependent for their very existence 


but owing to the inadequacy of the funds, gas | 
standards have not yet been supplied. The total | 
cost of restoration will be about 2,3001. In 

addition to another contribution, Mr. H. J. Toul- 

min has made a donation of 2U0l. to defray the, 
difference between the cost of deal and oak | 
sittings ; and the encaustic tiles within the altar | 
rails are also the gift of that gentleman. | 





it must form a very useful guide-book. 





foal 


The Patentce’s Manual: being a Treatise on the! 
Law and Practice of Letters Patent. By JamMEs 
JOHNSON, Barrister-at-law, and J. H. Joun. | 
son, C.E., Solicitor and Patent Agent. Third 
Edition, revised and -«alarged. London: | 
Longmans & Co. 1866. 


PATENTEES and inventors will find this manual | 


|of great use in guiding them to a complete 
DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEws, | knowledge of the law and practice of letters 


Kettering.—The chief stones of a new Wesleyan | 
Chapel have been laid here. The site is in 
Silver-street. The chapel is to be about 64 ft. 
long by 40 ft. wide, and the sittings will ac- 
commodate 630 persons. 
G. Woodhouse, of Bolton-le-Moors, and the 
bnilder is Mr. John Watkin, of Northampton. 
The cost of the chapel is estimated at 2.1001. 
exclusive of land and all conveyances. | 

Swindon.—The new Congregational Church | 
has been opened for divine service. It is situated | 
at the south-west corner of Victoria-street. The| 


style is Lombardic. A wheel-window gives | 


The architect is Mr. | edition, and abstracts of foreign patent laws 


patent. The authors are thoroughly competent, | 
and the fact that the volume has now reached a | 
third edition, shows that it is appreciated. 
| Additions have been made to the Acts of Parlia- | 
ment connected with patents in the present 


placed in the appendix. The latest decisions of | 
the Courts have been noticed, and the whole 


| work has been carefully revised. | 








VARIORUM. 
Tur Popular Science Review for the July | 


upon the collecting and storing of rain, or surface or flood 
waters falling on the catchwater basins, have, at vast ex- 
pense, been constructed without any express stipulation 


| or proviso for insuring to the constructors of such water- 


works in continuity or perpetuity the use of the water so 
falling ; and that inasmuch as it is competent for the 
owners of the lands forming such catchwater basins at 
any moment to withhold and divert the surface-waters ; 
and that inasmuch as by a bold assumption of rights which 
had no existence, the proprietors of mills and manufac- 


| tories on streams have in many instances secured to them- 
| selves statutory privileges which ought rather to have 


been granted and secured to the great landed proprietors 
of the catchwater basins; it is essential that in future 
legislation the compensation to the Riparian proprietors 
should be placed on its true basis, and awarded to those 
parties who, notwithstanding all that has been done, can 
still claim and secure it, For it is an undeniable and in- 
disputable fact, that there are large waterworks in this 


_ country which are entirely and absolutely at the mercy of 


several lurge landed proprietors; and notwithstanding 


that this is the case, the Standing Orders of Parliament 


do not even provide for giving any notice to the land- 


| owners from whose property a supply of water is to be 


derived, ‘ in the case of waterworks intended to be con- 
structed for the storage of surface or flood waters, 
saving only to the proprietors of mills and maunfactories 
on the bed of the stream draining the district.” 


“ Routledge’s Handbook of Cricket.” By 
Edmund Routledge. London: Routledges, Lud- 
gate-hill. The purpose of this little sixpenny 
handbook is to supply the want of a cheap work 





effect to the south front, which has three chief | quarter contains a good practical paper on the | °? cricket, and still further, if possible, to popu 


entrances. A tower in the south-east angle is | 
4/80 @ prominent feature, and affords entrance to | 
the gallery. 
on the tower. The church is 80 ft. long by 47 ft. | 
wide, to seat about 500 persons, besides 100 in 
an end gallery, and provision for side-galleries 
hereafter. In the rear are a large school-room 
vestries, and class-room, store and other rooms. 
Mr. Phillips, of Swindon, and Mr. Ponton, mason 
of Warminster, were the contractors. The iron- 
work, including the wrought gates, were manu- 
factured by Messrs. Edwards & Suter, of Swindon. 
The material of the building is Swindon stone 
with dressings of freestone, and Mansfield stone 
pillars and pilasters at the entrances, The caps 
of the pillars to windows as well as doors were 
carved by Mr. Kemm, of Salisbury. The cover. 
ing of the building is a tile invented, we hear 
by the architect, and which, we are told. is 
effective. Mr. Stent, of Warminster, was ‘the 
architect. 
Barnsley.—The New Connexion Methodists of 
Barnsley are about to erect a new chapel on a 
site in Sheffield-road. Mr. William Hill. of 
Leeds, is the architect. The style is to be 
Gothic, with tower and spire, and accommoda- 
tion will be provided for nearly 1,000 sitters. 
Tbe estimated cost is about 4, 0001. 
Pudsey.—The new Congregational Church has 
been opened. The cost of the edifice, with the 
land, has been about 2,9001. Mr. J. P. Pritchett 
was the architect. The church ig built in the 





exhaustion of our coal, by a coal viewer, Mr. 
L. Lemoran, M.E. The author regards the pre- | 


The original design showed a spire | sent excitement on the coal question as giving | tO the object in view. 


an undue importance to it, and thinks our coal- | 
fields may suffice to supply all our wants for | 
many centuries; but within one century, he} 
remarks, it may be found that we are beaten in 
our manufactures by America, because with 
them coal will be cheap, while with us it will be 
dear ; and already there has been, for several 
years, a slow but steady advance in the price 
of coal in the very centres of production. The 
causes and necessity of this advance ought to 
be looked into, and the writer of the paper 
desires an inquiry on the whole question. As 
to increased consumption, however, he thinks 
the increased cost will be a natural check upon 
that, as well as upon waste. The present issue 
of the Popular Science Review contains an ex- 
cellent paper on Sun-force and Earth-foree, by 
Dr. B. W. Richardson. There is also a specimen 
| of engraving by photography, printed by Wood- 
| bury’s relief process. ‘The resemblance to a good 
photograph is very close. The specimen is a por- 
trait of Professor Huxley.——In connexion with 
the coal question we may here notice the July 
issue of the Scientiic Review and Journal of the 
Inventors’ Institute, which vontains an able lead- 
ing article, with moderate views, on “Our Stores 
of Coal,” by Mr. E. H. Birkenhead, D.S.C., 
F.G.8. This journal contains a good deal of 
well-selected scientific matter, of- current in- 








larize this truly English game. It is illustrated 
by wood-cuts, and is ia all respects well adapted 
The author is practically 
acquainted with the game, and the book is thus 
not a mere compilation.—The current number 
of the Social Science Review contains a reprint 
of a valuable paper on the “ Mortality of Chil- 
dren,” by Dr. Farr. 








atliscellanen. 





Tue SuNDERLAND ExrTEeNsion Park.—An ex- 
tension of 10 acres, added to the public park 
of Sunderland, has been formally opened. The 
extension comprises land purchased from the 
North-Eastern Railway Company. It adjoins 
the railway, which separates it from the old 
park. A piece of ground has been reserved 
for building purposes, probably corporation 
offices, borough museum, &c. The new park 
has been carefully laid out, with an artificial 
lake, balustraded terrace, winding walks, and 
shrubberies, from designs by Mr. James Lindsay, 
a councillor. The cost of the land was 10,0001. 
The laying out has added about 1,000/. more; 
and for another 1,0001. the Park Committee hope 
to complete an iron bridge over the railway, to 
join the new park with the old, and an orna- 
mental railing round the whole. 
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A Crock ror Coventry NEw MARKET-HALL.— 
The Town Council of Coventry have decided to 
have a public standard time-keeper erected in 
the tower of their new Market-hall. The clock 
is to be one of great accuracy, and its error is 
not intended to exceed one second a day in any 
week throughout the year. The work has been 
placed in the hands of Mr. E. T. Loseby. 


Tur EMBANKMENT ON THE Sovutn SIDE oF 
tHe TnamMEs,—The Metropolitan Board of Works 
having been informed by Mr. W. Webster, the 
contractor of the southern embankment of the 
Thames, that the works were ready for the com- 
mencement of the river frontage opposite the 
Houses of Parliament, the Board have fixed 
Saturday, the 21st proximo, for laying the “ first 
stone.” Mr. William Tite, M.P., and the repre- 
sentative at the Board for the Chelsea district, 
has been named to perform the ceremony. 


JoAN or Arc’s Towrer.—Our readers are! 


already aware that a subscription has been 
started for the purpose of purchasing the tower 


at Rouen, now in private hands, in which Joan | 


of Arc was imprisoned. The scheme scems to 


have been very successful, and the Government | 


has promised to give 25,000 francs. The list 


contains the names of several eminent English- | 


men, amongst others those of Lord Brougham, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, and Mr. Bright. The 
French papers take this as a great compliment. 
The idea of purchasing the tower and of making 
a public monument of it is, we believe, due to a 
young professor named Morin. 


MusicaL Epucation.—The Society of Arts 
Committee on Musical Education have made 
their first report on the subject. They consider 
that adequate Parliamentary funds, with minis- 
terial responsibility for their expenditure, are 
essential to the establishment and maintenance 
of a National Academy of Music worthy of its 
object ; that a National Academy should afford 
gratuitous education to a limited number of per- 
sons having great musical gifts, who would 
engage to devote their talents to the service of 
the public as professors of the art of music; and 
that the form in which Parliamentary assistance 
could be best afforded would be by scholarships 
given in open competition; that besides the 
training of free scholars, the Academy should be 
open to the public at large on the payment of 
adequate fees; and that the Society of Arts 
should establish a limited number of scholar- 
ships. The Committee consider that, before 
Parliament can be asked to increase its present 
vote to the Royal Academy of Music, the 
Academy should provide, through the voluntary 
aid of the public, permanent and suitable pre- 
mises, possessing all requisite facilities for prac- 
tice and study; and that a site might be applied 
for from the Kensington Gore estate. Every 
effort in the meantime, they suggest, should be 
made by the Academy to enlarge its basis of 
action and establish an effective system of 
responsible administration. 


“<Lorp Derpy’s WorksHors.’—We hasten to 
rectify a remarkable omission in the account of 
these spacious premises in the Builder. No 
mention is made of the elaborate piece of 
Cabinet work, long in preparation, which the 
indefatigable proprietor has at last succeeded in 
completing ; and although the ‘ Joiners’ shop’ is 
noticed, not a word is said about the curious 
specimen of inlay, known to have been designed, 
in which the initials of the principal operatives, 
B. Disraeli, E. H. Stanley, &., were to bave grace- 
fully blended with those of some of the leading 
employés of a rival firm that has recently retired 


from business. We are authorised to state that | 


the Derby Workshops are now removed to amore 
eligible situation in Downing-street, 8.W., where 
the proprietor hopes, by a strict attention to busi- 
ness, the use of none but the best materials, and a 
due regard toeconomy, to merit a renewal of patro- 
nage and support. (Treasury) Benches re-covered 
and Woolsacks re-seated. Households supplied. 
Some novel designs in Secretaries. <A stock of 
new Boards on hand. Cabinets turned out at 
the shortest notice. Experienced workmen sent 
to all parts of the kingdom to attend to Hust- 
ings. Plans for a Bankruptcy Court and an 
improved Pauper Infirmary will shortly be sub- 
mitted to public inspection at the Offices close 
to Westminster Bridge. Estimates given. <Ac- 
counts rendered quarterly. No connexion with 
any other firm. Clerk of the Works, J. Manners. 
The India Branch is carried on in Cranborne- 
alley. N.B. The Jobbing Business, formerly 
carried on by this party, will be discontinued. 


THe New Townnatt, Guisetry.—The first 
stone of a townhall has been laid at Guiseley. 


99 ft. The length of the building is 83 ft., the 
width 39 ft. The public hall will be 65 ft. long, 


persons. The principal staircase is to be 24 ft. 
long and 13 ft. wide, the steps 5 ft. 6 in. wide of 
stone. The ground floor comprises the public 
offices, consisting of a board-room, clerk’s office, 
fire-engine-room, and a reading-room, 29 ft. long 
and 17 ft. wide; a library, a school-room, 32 ft. 
long by 18 ft. wide; a class-room, and lavatory. 
The cellaring contains boiler and lamp rooms. 
The ground-floor rooms are to be heated by hot- 
water piping. The masonry is to be executed 
in the sandstone of the district. The style is 


Otley, are to do the masonry ; Messrs. Jessop & 
Westmoreland, of Wortley, the joinery; Mr. A. 
R. Kenion, of Yeadon, the plumbing; Mr. A. 
| Firth, of Rawdon, the plastering ; Mr. E. Thorn- 
| ton, Shipley, the slating; Mr. E. Haley, of Brad- 
ford, the painting. The cost of the building will 
be about 3,000/. The designs have been madé 
by Messrs. Knowles & Wilcock, of Bradford. 


THEATRES AND Music Hatis.—The committee 
on the licensing of theatres and music halls, in 
their report, state that the present system of 
double jurisdiction under which theatres are 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, and music 
halls, and other places of public entertainment, 
by the Magistrates, is inconvenient and unsatis- 
factory. They propose, therefore, that the depart- 
ment of the Lord Chamberlain shall be soorganised 
as to be able to deal with licences to all such 
places of public entertainment within the metro- 
polis. They recommend that any Act of Parlia- 
ment connected with the licensing of theatres, 
music halls, and other places of entertainment, 
should render compulsory the inspection and 
survey of such places, as regards the stability of 
structure, due security against fire, ventilation, 
and facility of ingress and egress. They are of 
opinion that it is not desirable to prevent music 
halls from giving theatrical entertainments. 
They are of opinion that decisions of the Lord 
Chamberlain should be subject to an appeal to 
the Home Secretary, as far as the original grant- 
ing of licences is concerned. In the country the 
licensing of a new theatre should be by the Lord 
Chamberlain instead of, as heretofore, by the 
Magistrates ; but the powers now exercised by 
the Magistrates, both as regards the renewal of 
licences and as regards regulations, should con- 
tinue in force. 





Tue Artisans’ DWELLINGS AND PuBLIC HEALTH 
Bitis.—Mr. Walpole, the new Home Secretary, 
received a deputation recently in reference to 
these Bills, from the vestry of St. Marylebone. 
It was introduced by Mr. Harvey Lewis, M.P., 
and consisted of Mr. Chubb, Mr. Poland, 
Dr. Richardson, Mr. Tavener, Mr. Tyler, Mr. 
Harlowe, and Mr. Surridge, accompanied by 
Mr. W. E. Greenwell, vestry clerk, and Dr. 
Whitmore, medical officer of health. Mr. Chubb 
observed, with regard to the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Bill, there were several 
clauses which, if carried, would be very impor- 


36 ft. wide, 27 ft. high, and will hold 8L0 | 


plain English Gothic. Messrs. Freeman, of | 


On THE Staninity or Domes.—A valuable 
| paper on this subject, by Mr. E. W. Tari, M.A., 


The site has a frontage of 108 ft., and a depth of | has been read at the Royal Society, and will be 


| found printed in the octavo “ Proceedings of the 
| Royal Society,” Nos. 84 and 85. 


Youtus’ Curist1an Association AND Home.— 
| The sixth annual report of this Association has 
| been issued. The object in view is to ameliorate 
|the mental and spiritual condition of youths 
|between the ages of thirteen and eighteen, 
}engaged in houses of business; and, provided 
|the conductors of such establishments do not 
|overdo their work, much good may be effected 
by them, more particularly amongst youths from 
; the country sent to London as apprentices in 
houses of business. The report states that 140 
lads have been received into the Home, and that 
since last report seventeen youths have been 
,admitted. Each youth pays 2s. per week for 
lodging, which charge includes admission into 
the reading-room, classes, lectures, addresses, 
library, and to other privileges of the institution. 
It is not necessary that those who lodge in the 
Home should board there, or that those who 
, board there should do so altogether, lodging and 
| partial board being furnished according to the 
requirements of the resident. Breakfast, 3d. ; 
dinner, 7d.; tea, 3d.; supper, ld. The indis- 
pensable requirement is a recommendatory letter 
from a minister, and the chief restriction en- 
forced is, that the Home being closed daily at 
half-past ten o'clock p.m., no one is allowed to 
be absent after that hour (unless detained by 
business) without having obtained the sanction 
of the manager. 


MonumMentTat. — In addition to the Irish 
memorial to the late Earl of Carlisle in Dublin, 
and the one to be erected on the Welburn Banks, 
near Malton, certain admirers have resolved to 
subscribe privately for the erection of a Carlisle 
memorial chapel at the Castle Howard Reforma- 
tory, near Malton.——Mr. T. Thornycroft has 
been selected to execute the statue in honour of 
the Marquis of Westminster to be erected at 
Chester. At a meeting of the committee 
appointed for superintending the erection, Mr. 
Thornycroft uncovered a statuette as a miniature 
model, representing the figure of the Marquis in 
his robes as a Knight of the Garter. Mr. Thorny- 
croft stated that the statue would be cutout of a 
block of Sicilian marble, from the Carrara 
quarries; in colour white, with a slight tinge of 
blue ; that the height of the figure would be 

‘about 11 ft. Mr. Thornycroft asked for two 
years to complete the work.——A site at Liver- 
pool for the Albert Statue has been at length 
decided upon. The spot selected is the south 
end of the carriage drive in front of St. George’s 
Hall. When occasion shall arise, there will be 
a site at the north end of the drive for a corre- 
sponding statue of the Queen. A model of 
the Gladstone Statue has been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Adams, of Rome, for execution. 
Mr. Gladstone is in his robes of office as Chan- 

'cellor of the Exchequer. The general expression 
of the countenance is older than the original. 





METROPOLITAN FREE DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
| AssociaTION.—The seventh annual meeting of 


taut to the metropolis generally. By these) this society has been held in St. James’s Hall,— 


clauses the whole authority was vested in the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, while the vestries, 
who were called upon to incur the odium of 
raising the rates, were to have no authority in 
the matter whatever. By this Bill the medical 
oflicer’s report would enable the Metropolitan 
| Board to erect dwellings and pay the expense by 
taxing the ratepayers another 3d. in the pound. 
Although this Bill had been considered by a 
| select committee, no time had been afforded the 
'metropolis for considering the scheme. The 
|object of the deputation was postponement of 
lthe Bills to next session. Dr. Richardson drew 
attention to the Public Health Bill, the general 
principles of which the vestry very much ap- 
proved, and stated there were several most 
beneficial clauses introduced in it, but there were 
two to which the vestry took very strong excep- 
tion—namely, the 20th and 27th clauses. Mr. 
Walpole said that, however well the present 
system had worked in some places in the metro- 
polis, there were instances in which the local 
authorities were unable to cope with nuisances. 
It might, therefore, require some remedy, 80 | 
that the nuisances might be dealt with where | 
local authorities neglected to perform their duty. 
He would not be prepared, and the deputation | 
would not expect him, to give any ee 
opinion on the subject that had been brought be- | 





P.S. Some Seats wanted.”—Punch. 


fore him, but it should receive his best attention. ! 


Earl Grosvenor in the chair. The necessity for 
this society may be judged from the fact that 
more than 300,000 people are estimated to drink 
daily in the summer at the 140 fountains already 
erected in London, many of whom are working 
men who would otherwise resort to the public- 
house to quench their thirst. The association 
thus prevents many of the industrial classes 
from contracting habits of intemperance. All 
the fountains which are under the care of the 
association are kept fully supplied with water, 
and qualified workmen are employed to visit and 
repair them. The committee have expended all 
their funds, and yet there are entire parishes 
densely populated without a single fountain. 
They are now compelled to delay responding to 
|applications which have been received from 
various parts of London for want of fands, with- 
out which it will be impossible for them to sus- 
tain and extend the sanitary and benevolent 
objects of the association. The expense of main- 
taining the fountains at present under the charge 
of the society is 1,000/., which is provided for 
by annual subscriptions. All donations received 
in future will be devoted to the erection of new 
fountains. A lady and an Indian prince, whose 
names were withheld, have contributed 1,000/. 
each in aid of the objects of the society. The 
Indian prince wishes to have a drinking-fountain 
erected in Hyde Park. 
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CentraL Hawt or Arts anp Sciences.—At 
a meeting of the committee, on the 12th instant, 
presided over by the Duke of Edinburgh, it was 
resolved that the designs of the late Captain 
Fowke should be carried out by Lieut.-Colonel 
Scott, R.E.; and the president of the Institution 


of Civil Engineers (Mr. J. Fowler), Mr. Hawk- | 


shaw, Mr. Tite, M.P., Mr. Redgrave, R.A.; Mr. 
Fergusson, and Mr. Digby Wyatt agreed to act 
as advisers for the building of the hall. 


InstTITUTE oF ARcHiTEcTs.—It has been de- 
termined to appoint a secretary, who shall be 
paid such a salary (250/. per annum) as would 
command his entire and efficient services, to 
relieve the honorary secretaries of all burden- 
some routine duties; and in addition, to engage 
the services of a clerk, as an assistant to the 
above paid officer, at the salary of 50/. per 
annum. The duties of the librarian are to be 
confined strictly to the duties of the library 
and the collection, at a salary of 7O0l. per 
annum. 


ITaLtan Orera Hovse, Covent GarpEN.—The 
season is drawing fast to a close, next week 
being the last ; nevertheless, the revival of 
Mozart’s “‘ Nozze di Figaro” is promised. Ricci’s 
“ Crispino e la Comare” has been produced with 
great success, Madlle. Patti, of course, taking 
the greater share of the applause. Madile. Lucca 
delighted her public on Thursday night with 
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| CrarHam SurveyorsniP.—The Clapham Local 
Committee recommended Messrs. Lacey, H. 
Malcolm Ramsay, and Lynch to the Board for 
the appointment of the surveyorship of Clapham, 
and the first-pamed gentleman was unanimously 
elected. There were forty-five candidates. 


Tue NationaL Gatitery Question. — Mr. 
Beresford Hope gave notice recently in the 
Commons that, upon the motion for going into 
committee of supply, he would move that, in the 
opinion of that House, it was desirable that a 
new National Gallery should be erected on the 
site of Burlington House Gardens. 


VALUE or A HovsE 1n Eaton-sQuare.—The 
house, No. 83, Eaton-square, the property of the 
late Dowager Lady Truro, a corner house, erected 
by Mr. T. Cubitt, on the north side of the square, 
together with coachhouse and stabling at the 
rear in Eaton-mews North, the whole held for 
nearly fifty-eight years, at a peppercorn rent, on 
the Marquis of Westminster’s estate, was last 
week sold by auction, by Mr. W. Moxon, for the 
sum of 19,6001. The purchaser was required to 
take, by valuation, the chimney, pier, and other 
glasses, and reflecting panels, the large paintings, 
on the staircase and dining-room, and all usual 
tenant’s fixtures. 


INCORPORATED UNIVERSITY LiFe ASSURANCE 
Society.—The directors of this society report 
the retirement of Mr. Willich, who was secre- 





parts of three of the operas in which she sings | 


tary from the commencement of the society 


best, “ Faust,” “ Fra Diavolo,” and “ Les Hugue-|in 1825, and in 1835 was appointed actuary. 


nots.” “L’ Etoile du Nord” will be performed 
on the 25th. 


EMPLOYERS AND EmpLoyep.—The members of 
Messrs. Cox & Wyman’s establishment dined 
together on Saturday last, at Highbury Barn 
Tavern. Mr. Wyman, the head of the firm, pre- 
sided ; and, with his sons, was supported by a 
number of gentlemen (authors, publishers, and 
others) connected with him, including Dr. Chas. 
Mackay, Colonel Ward, Mr. Routledge, Mr. 
Reddie, Dr. Tilbury Fox, Mr. Milton, Mr. Hard- 
wicke, Mr. Day, Mr. Figgins, the editors of the 
London Review, Public Opinion, the Builder, &e. 
The dinner was admirably managed; some ex- 
cellent speeches were made; and glees, songs, 
and recitations, all by members of the establish- 
ment, and some of them original compositions, 
were executed with great ability and effect. 


About 120 sat down to dinner, including several | 
who had been engaged in the house nearly half. 


a century. 


MaryLEsone.—Dr. Whitmore’s monthly report 


The directors have granted to him a pension of 
| 8001. a-year for life, and voted him a sum of 
| 5001. They also state that Mr. Wray has resigned 
his appointment as resident director, and recom- 
mend that a pension of 1,0001. a-year be granted 
to him for life, with liberty, in lieu thereof, to 
continue to oecupy the house, No. 6, Suffolk- 
place, Pall-mall, in which he now resides (so 
long as the society retains the same), with his 
present salary and allowances; such pension of 
1,000L. a-year to commence from the time of his 
ceasing to reside in such house. 


, Tue West Lonpon Scnoot or Art. — With 


,the permission of the Lords’ Committee of 


Council on Education, a conversazione at the 
South Kensington Museum, in aid of the funds 
of the West London School of Art, in Great 
Portland-street, took place on Wednesday evening 
last, on which occasion an instrumental concert 
was given by the well-known “ Wandering Mins- 
trels.” The Hon. Seymour Egerton acted as 
conductor, and also played a solo on the violin 
with great skill and feeling. The whole per- 


shows that the average annual death-rate of the formance, including some songs by Mr. Bentham, 
quarter, allowing for increase uf population, was | Was deservedly admired and applauded. The 
the same as the death-rate of the previous} West London School of Art, with Mr. C. Mac- 
quarter, viz., 26°6 per thousand persons living | donald Clarke as master, has been doing its 
in the parish, but it exceeded that of the corre- | work well, but falling gradually into debt. We 
sponding quarter of last year to the extent of may hope that something was done on Wednes- 


[Jury 21, 1966, 





For new Infants’ School, Or! -street, Battersea P 
for Christ Church, Battersea. - Bennett Hays, archi. 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 

Jackson & Shaw «20.00... ...cccceceee £1,285 0 0 
Nicholson & Sons,..........+0 1,280 0 0 
TIGR scestucttaietshatnnnsaeeniminiias 1271 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers.................000 1,184 0 0 

BBB crccccsccnccosvoiotbettersieduvcvéetens 1,088 0 0 

For new church at Aughton, near Ormskirk, Messrs, 
Hay, architects :— 

) a es 2 
Slathan caneqnepeanaseenee 6,491 0 0 

DEE sinc coensinuginienipbinibipinendanayes 6,243 0 0 
Mullins .. 6,160 0 0 
Westmoreland " 5,777 0 0 
MEE  kctacteciiskendinthidiinmiameliate 5, 00 
BIA vnc conesincinuiaisrddeedivtiodaten 5, 00 





For works in restoration of St. John’s Church, Grim. 








stone. Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect :— 

DRCURTORE sinasctsrepceadestsuabeentoseses £946 0 0 
Blundeil..,. 938 0 0 
Russell . - 902 0 0 
Johnson.... 874 0 0 
Weaver & 859 0 0 

849 0 0 

pa 736 0 0 





For works in six houses, &e., at Kettering, Northamp. 
Mr. R. W. Johnson, architect :— 


Houses, 


tonshire. 





0 
0 
0 
Sewerage and Roads. 
Mash & Margetts ............s0000000 £417 0 0 
Wilson & Builin .............c00000 355 0 (0 





For works at Somerby House, Leicestershire. Mr, 
R. W. "ag architect :— 


| OS _ ene eee esse £895 0 0 
PEE sesncsvsnantasdaidempnesbege neers 836 0 0 
RCD: ces cvscvicanssiiinchbubbbintine 816 0 0 
Barnes & Weaver  ............00ee0004. 760 11 0 
SR ee ae eee 760 0 0 
Mallideg & OGi0 ccccsessscsssssssevscses 7” 0 0 


For House at Hanworth, for Mr. G. F. Pollock. Mr, 
| E. J. Kelly, architect. Quantities by Mr. J. Crawley :— 















ee a 
Mansfield & Price ............0... 2,570 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 2,510 0 0 
Scrivener & White .................. 2,485 0 0 
Coen nk. cecsccccesectsinccsestbere 2,320 0 0 

| Simpson & SOM .......cccessceeeseeeee 2,220 0 0 

For house at Hanworth for General Harry Rivers. 

|Mr. EK. J. Kelly, architect, Quantities by Mr. J. 

| Crawley :— 

| Mansfield & Price .........cc.00..-. £3,168 0 0 
RARER i Ae ER SR 2,914 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .. 3,104 0 0 
Serivener & White ....... 2,988 0 0 
Simpson & Son..........0..c0ccsseeees 2,839 0 0 


For the erection of premises, 21 Cornhill, for Messrs, 
Mr. 


Samuel Montague & Co, 
tect :— 
Hill & Keddell . 


. 8. Joseph, archi- 






King & Sons ... 

Lawrence & Sons, 
Piper & Wheeler. 
Brass 
Browne & Robinson . 
Newman & Mann.............00.c0000 


Aad 

é 
eccoocoeco 
ecoocec]c”e[“ 


2,797 





For building six houses in Heygate-street, Walworth- 
road, Newington, and alterations to the Surrey Taber- 


3°6 per thousand. Since the 4th of June house- 
to-house inspection has been in operation, and 


the results so far are eminently satisfactory ; 
first, because various nuisances are discovered | 


and promptly removed, which otherwise would | 
never have been brought to light; and next, 
because the knowledge thus obtained of the 
localities where sanitary defects are greatest, 
will be of value in directing future sanitary 
efforts should an epidemic of any kind appear 
amongst us. 


ArmosrHeric Resistance TO Raitway Car- 
niaGE%—One of our American contemporaries 
states that, at a recent meeting of the Boston 
Society of Arts, Mr. 8. R. Calthorp demonstrated 
by experiment the value of an invention by which 
atmospheric resistance to railway trains may be 
to a certain extent avoided. Bodies of various 
shapes were fastened to the end of a horizontal 
arm, which was made to revolve in a circle of 
50 ft. circumference by a uniform motive power. 
A pendulum beating half-seconds with a strong 
tick gave the audience a measure of the rates of 
speed at which these bodies made ten revolu- 
tions. Two pasteboard models, the one repre- 
senting a railway train of the usnal shape, and 
the other representing a train of Mr. Calthorp’s 
improved construction, made eighteen revoln- 
tions, the former in sixty beats and the latter in 
forty-eight beats, equivalent to the rates of 
12°97 and 15°84 miles per hour. The members 
of the society were reminded that the atmo- 
spheric resistance increases as the square of the 
velocity, and the consumption of fuel as its 
cube; so that the importance of applying the 
principle illustrated is much greater at high 
than at low rates of speed. 


| day night to lessen this, and we would ask the 
| inhabitants of the wealthy district in which it 
operates, to inquire into its working, and give 
| their assistance for a time. 





TENDERS 


| For a dwelling-house in Parker-street, Westminster, 

| and alterations to house No. 11, Prince’s-street, adjoin- 

| ing, “on Hewitt. Mr. H. W. Budd, architect :— 
oster 


Spkitintnndiatedidvoutetiessiiochaivsed £479 7 0 
IRON © cictinevtcverniitintineadia 46 60 «OO 
yler .... one cme ae o£ 
PINE. cosscunaritdeiptonssngenmaion 331 0 0 
IN ixiccccniskscesicerethtduiikes 322 4 0 





For the construction of sewers in the Earl’s Court- 
road and Richmond-road, to be done for the Vestry of 
Kensington, under the supervision of their surveyor, Mr, 
James Broadbridge :— 














Brewer & Steggles ..........cccssse £3,950 0 0 
Wainwright .. +. 3,500 0 0 
Williams. 3,350 0 0 
Thicst ....... 2,00 0 0 
Moxon & Co 2,600 0 0 
Carter 2,585 0 0 
bk oa ES SR A SS 2,565 0 0 
SOUR... cscnechansioctbiatehosoaiail 2,556 0 0 
Wigmore ( pted) . 5600 
For alterations to the Red Lion Tavern, City-road 
Mr. J.T. Potter, Mr. W. F. Potter, a 
Credit old 
RE06 pemees £4400. ee 
I cscs wen 48500 2. £11 0 0 
pa Ee. 425 00, 2% 00 
Jenkin (accepted) ... 36610 0 | 700 





For ereeting coach-bouse, stabling, and laundry 
General Sir John Aitchison, K.C.B.’D = 
Mr. pe F. Potter, architect :— 











(accepted ) £478 0 0 
For the painti f 
caedie pansies ing at the Waterloo Barracks, Tower of 
Nightingale £758 0 0 





nacle, Mr. George ee > architect "_ J 
ouses, terations. 


Wood & Mann ...... £3,480 0 0 ... £135 0 0 
UD. cccosuniensiniinnnises 2,985 0 0 % 0 0 
ae 2,370 0 0 106 0 0 
Eustace (accepted) 2,345 0 0 3 0 0 





For work at Hackney-road, for Mr. Roberts, printer. 
Mr. Kdward H. Burnell, architect :— 
Main Building. 


Wood.. sesesese £1,950 0 0 ... £576 0 0 
A RR 1,830 0 0 702 0 0 
Perry................... 1,755 0 0 ... 615 0 0 
Serivener & White... 1,687 0 0 ... 5483 0 0 
Garnham ............... 1,497 0 0 06 60 «0 





For rebuilding house No, 14, west side Bethnal-green, 











for Mr. R. Brookes, Messrs. T. & W. Stone, srcki- 
tects :-— 
Hewett . £625 0 0 
PIII... sncocsannsnenonaenecaunnsigegnens 695 0 0 
WGTION 02. 0ccorceseroossseseocccnoveonges 597 0 0 
BERGER iccveciseemesesovemil anctbidscovedcone 567 0 0 
For sundry alterations, &c., to Horse Shoe and Mag- 
pie, Bedford-street, Red Lion-square. Mr, L. H. Isaacs, 
gee £667 0 0 
ee anicnardincuneede 
Gadsby ....... 028 0 0 
| Ree it E> St ite 599 0 0 
TIE acciscnececesutestebe 587 0 0 





For the erection of three shops, in Bermondsey New- 
road, - Mr. Hobbs. a. See & Ta acs archi- 
tects, uantities supplied r. Shrubsole :-— 

Deisskix oat hue £1,880 0 0 
1,765 0 0 
1,640 0 0 
1,617 0 0 


For building residences at Sheen, for Messrs. Gadsden, 
Ellis, & Co. :— 


eeteneees 


























00 
00 
0 0 
Dunkley 00 
Smith . 3,426 0 0 
ID cccccccudinecescecsenivenss 3,271 0 0 
Sims......... 3,900 © 0 
Carless... 2,996 0 0 
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For the erection of a tavern at Stroud Green-lane, 
Hornsey, for Mr. Francis Ayson. Mr. Richard Gover, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Shrusole :— 





DOE vinsivsiilscicdnncitbddenatiaateii «£1,700 © 6 
Wilkinson & Co. ....... sesedunenesigne 1,690 0 0 
—. 1,627 0 0 

GUID seeiecteteititensiinnchitsttnisissth 1575 © 0 
> imetativateed eS OF 
Jones (accepted) .........00....0.0-. 1,254 0 0 





For additions to Chertsey Union. Mr. H. Walker, 









architect :— ~ 
ailding Plumbers’ 
Works. Works. 
Nighti a ee Ok 
Huat & Son —S AP _ 
Oader & So won ME OD nce 0-8 
a. 8 lana 518 0 0 4910 © 
Tender byalocalPlumber — 4815 6 
For Rightneele at the scShaoadaae Barracks -— 
avh £732 0 0 








For building houses at Erith, for Mr. Herbert 









Ford :— 
Mr. Hall's Mr. Hartridge’s 
House. Howse. 
Johnson. ~. £2,845 © 0 ...... £2,133 0 0 
TE cecomvatottoess 2,700 0 0. 2,109 0 0 
Rawlins ............ 2,658 0 © ...... 2,395 0 0 
Henshaw ......... 2,068 0 6 ....... 2,230 0 0 
Francis ..... 2,200 0 0 2,449 0 0 
Blofield .. _ -.- 2,200 0 0 
Nightingale ~* 5 2. ee 1,937 0 0 
Johnstone......... 2,10 0 0 ...... 1,900 0 0 
pene EO ee 2,000 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence next 33, Carlton- 
road, Kilburn, for Mrs. Elizabeth Smith. Mr. Todd, 
architect. Quentities — sale New & Cumings :— 






Eveleigh .. «--. £2,567 19 9 
Phillips 1 iit, arb age o 2,198 00 

Crasweller ............... nme ee @ 8 
Longmire & Burge .................. 2,155 0 0 
pa ae 2,147 0 0 





“Four Houses.”—In the list of Tenders inserted in 
the Builder iast week, for the erection of four houses on | 
the estate of the London Bridge Land Company our | 
— should be £13,673, not £16,673.—Guo. TroLiorx 

ONS 








TO COBRESPONDENTS. 





R. W. J.—8. & Son.—H. M. R.—K. & Sons. —E. H. B.—N. 8S. J.— 
R. E.—B. E.N,—A. H.—C BR. P.—G. D.—L. 4.W.—E. a.—B. K.—M.— 
P.—L. 8.—W. H. E—W. F. P.—N.—L.& Co.—C. P— BR. C.R. —J. M — 
H. W.—G. & B.—W. 8, C.—B. B.—T. D. (apparently not received. 
Address, *‘ Editor ;” not any individual). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, tists of tenders, &c., must be acoompanied by 
the name aud address of the sender, not ly for publi 

Nore. —The eoupeateihdiltey af dhguaipaaiihieen, exit papem read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the author. 











Advertisements conned be received for the current 


week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m., 
on THURSDAY. 











| ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
Tue BATH STONE COMPANY, Limited, 
having opened new Quarries, are now prepared to | 
supply any of the following STONES, viz., Box, | 
Ground, Corsham Down, Farleigh, and Combe 
Down.—Prices and terms on application to E. A. 
TuckER, Manager, 4, Railway-place, Bath. 





CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected oe 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to) # 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and 8 of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tanes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Rr tat H.C. Established 1749. 





\HE NEW LAW COURTS. Be the 
ARCHITEC! URAL PROFESSION.—Messrs. COX & WYMAN 
execute ae of ea ye iu the ro manner, a 


,» aud at rges. —COX 
WYMAN, Oriental, Classical, Fine-Art, ‘enamel al Printers, 7475, 
Great Queen-stieet, Linevln's-inn-fields, W.C. 











OLLING’S ART FOLIAGE, royal 4to. 
72 Piates, with pee oe and numerous Wood-cuts, price 
. or 30s. when ordered direct from the Author. 
* A valuable additien to our knowledge of art-decoration.”— Civil 
2) sand Architects’ Journal, 
ce : Published by the Author, 150, Hampstead-road, N W. 





wa OO 
RADLEY THUMAS BATS¥FORD'S 


CATALOGUE of New and Second-hand ENGLISH and 
FORtIGN BOOKs. to Arehitecrure, Building, Ornament, 


inh ai 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK, for the Use 
of lew gr in Bugland. In French, German, Italian, and English. 


HANDBOOK—LONDON AS IT IS. Map. 


16mo. 38, 6d. 
HANDBOOK—KENT and SUSSEX. Map. 


Post 8vo. 16s. 


HANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS, and ISLE 


of WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 10s, 


HANDBOOK—BUCKS, BERKS, &OXFORD- 
SHIRE. Map. Post Svo. 7s. 64. 


HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, & SOMER- 


SET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—DEVON and CORNWALL. 


Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—YORKSHIRE. Map. Post 
8vo. (Just ready.) 


HANDBOOK—DURHAM and NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. Map. Post 8vo. 9. 


HANDBOOK—THE LAKES. Map. Post 
8¥o, (Just ready.) Sel eimai 2 
HANDBOOK — IRELAND. Maps. Post 


8vo. 128. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH & SOUTH WALES. | 


Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS | 


of ENGLAND. Wiustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


HANDBOOK — EASTERN CATHEDRALS | 


of ENGLAND. Llwstrations. Post 8vo. 18s, 


| HANDBOOK — WESTERN CATHEDRALS 
| of ENGLAND. Illustrations. Post Svo. 16s. 
| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


i? I \HE 
No, CCXXXIX is published THIS DAY. 
r ‘38 


I. PERSONAL LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
I!, TAR HUGUENOTS aT THE GALLEYS. 
Ill. TRON AND STERL. 
1V, REYNOLDS AND HIS TIMES—CONCLUSION. 
Vv. MR. & MRS. BAKER'S AFRICAN TRAVELS. 








Vil. THE VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. 
Vill, JAMATUA. 
)X. CHANGK OF MINISTRY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarile-street. 





This day is pablished, 
ESIGNS for VILLA RESIDENCES. | 


Comprising Perspective Views, Elevations, Ground Plans, Stone | 
and Timber Details, and Cei'ings. 40 Plates, royal 4to. beautifully | 


engraved on copper, with —_— Price 258. bouwd in cloth. | 


VILLA RESIDENCES a1 and FARM ARCHI. | 
TECTURE : a Series of Designs for Villas, Farm-houses and Farm- | 
steadings, Factors’ Houses, and Lab urer’ Cot . 102 Plates, 
| royal 4to. engraved on copper, with descriptions. Price 2/. 17s. 6d. 
| bound in eloth. 

?W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








ENGINEERS and OT HERS.—Surveys, | 


Levels, and Plans of Railway and other Wo: k«, undertaken by | 
| Contract or otherwise, by Messrs. HOOPER & CORPE. Surveyors, 16, 
Nicholas-lane, Cannon-street, EC. KB ‘8 to 


AX RCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE.— | 











aad WOOD aad STONE CARVING. 
JAMES FORSYTH, 
8, EDWARD-STREKT, HAMPSTEAD-BOAD, LONDON, N.W. 


NICHOLAS LAKE, 
|. ee and consulting SURVEYOR. 


Bille of quantities accurately prepared, works measured uP, 








VI KEBLE'S LIFE Of BISHOP WILSON | 


RICKMAKING.—WANTED, a practical 
MAN, to take the Management of a Brickfield. He must be 
thoroughly acquainted with brickmaking in ail its branches, and abie 
to produre satisfactory te-tim mials—address, B. F. care of Mr. 
Grugeon, 75, Uld Broad-street, B.C. 


ARNARVON LOCAL BOARD.— 
J WANTED, a Competent Person to fill the een <t of CLERK, 
SURVEYOR, and INSPECTOR of NUISA ANCES, the Boroagh 
of Caruarvon, at a salary of 1001. per annem, The aoe sopoint-d 
will be required to devote the whole of his time to ~ daties of the 
Office.—Testimonials to be sent tothe Local Board, at the Guiidhail, 
Carnarvon, on or befere the 36h JU‘W inst.—By eraer, 
RICHARD J. DAVIDS, Clerk to the said Board. 
Guildhall, Carnarvon, Joly 9th, 1866. 


RAUGHTSMAN WANTED at a Manu- 

factory, to prepare Designs, and make Working Drawings for 

Medizval Metal Work.— Apply, by let’er, stating capabilities, terms, 
&e, wo e. to PEARD & JACKSON, 158, High Holborn, W.C. 


‘0 CLERKS OF WORKS. 


UBLIN MASON IC HALL—Applicants 

for the SITUATION of CLERK of WOKKS for the abdvve, 

are requested to forward copies of testimonials, and state salary 
om to the undersigned, on = before ty dw of AUGUaL 


WARD LM BS, Architect, 
er , Ea Birmingham. 
UILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in every 


WT branch of the trade, can be ENGAGED at their Bowe of 
Call, the Marlborough Lon, Bienheim-street, Oxfora-street, 


2OAD MAKING, &.—WANTED, by a 
respectable energetic man, ten vears surveyor of reads, an 
ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN INSPECTOR, or TiMEKEEPEX. Is 
thoroughly acquainted with the supervision of workmen, measure- 
ment of materials, and adjustment of accounts, Undeniabie tesci- 
—- Salary moderate.— Address, W. H. Post-offive, Darlington, 


\ ANITARY TUBES. — Wa NTED, an 


AGENT, on salary an pr ta nee Manu- 
jacturer in London. pes mi TELO, Pest-ofts oe, Manchester. 


URVEYOR and SANITARY INSPEC- 


TOR.—WANTED, acuitable Person to fill the Offices of SUR- 
| VEYOR and SANITARY INSPECTOR to the Leughoorongh Lecal 
| Board of Health. He muss bave a practiosl knowledge of the 

| management and repairs of highway<, as he will Bave the entire 
| eharge of all the highways in the district, comprisiag the town of 
| Loughberoug b and two swail hamlets. He will have to discharge all 
the duties f:0m time to time attacked to the offices of surveyor aad 
| sanitary inspector, either by the Board er by any Act of Parnament. 
| His whole tune must be given to the servioes of the Board. Popula- 
tion of the distric: abouc 11,000, Salary 1 Daties to commence 
| om the lst of December next.—Applicstzons, scoomp«nied with testi- 
| momsals, addressed to the Clerk to the Local Bourd of Health, Lough- 
i | borough, are to be sent to hig: on or befure the 27th JULY instanc. 
| Loughborough, ; Juty 4, 1866. 


1 

i'".O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—An 
OUT-DOOR APPRENTICE WANTED to the CARPENTER- 

ING ana JUINING, &c A ‘small premium requised.—Appiy to 

4. BALL, Avery-row, New Bond-street, W. 


‘TIYWO excellent GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 

TURAL DKAUGHTSMEN required in the country. HE 
thuroughiy versed in perspective will be preferred.—Address, M, 
| Box 49, Post-office, Bradford. 



































By JOHN STARFORTH Architect. Ww ANTED, by a Builder and Contractor, a 


thororghly ethcient ESTIMATING, MEASURING. and 


GENERAL UFF.CE CLERK. None but fully competent persons 


| with good references will be treated with —Address, with age, salary, 
Cnelsea 


; ae ali particulars, to K. S. 11, Oakley-square, 


ANTED, a first-rate CLEKK of 
WORKs, to Superinteud Portion of a Town Engineering 
Work.—Address, stativg age, ssiary required, aud where last engaged, 
r Mr. H. G. HAY WOUuD, 10, Old Jewry-chambers. 
ANTED, a good DRAUGHTSMAN 
and QU ANTITY SURVEYOR. One with a knowledge of 
| surveying and ieveliiug preferred.— Address, stating salary required, 
=. ALPHA, 58, Great Russesi-street, WC. 


ANTED, a first-class BRICKLAYER, te 


take the Labour of a Job at Rotherhithe.—Appl7 to THUS, 
| NASH, Builuer, Leather-lane, Hulboru. 




















, FONTS, STALLS, REREDOS, MARBLE WORK, | ae a Young Man, accustomed to 


the LEAD, COLOUK, anu @L438 TRADE, aad who ean 
drive a horse.— Address, with salary expected and reference, G. T. 
No. Al, Brunswick street, Pop ar. 


ANTED,a PAINTER. Must be able to 
do plain wuiting, and make himself generally useful. Hours 
from eight to seven.—Apply at H. PUUND & SUN'S, 81, Leadenhall - 
street, KU. 











builders’ accounts adjusted ilway compensation c! 
OFFIC&S, 1, ADELAIDE PLACE. LUNDON BRIDGE, EC. 


PERSPECTIVES ; DRAWN and 

RED, in « superior manner, and COMPETITION 
DRAWINGS PREPARED, from _—- aketches or otherwise.— Appiy 
to G. RG. 30, Guilford-atreet, W. .C. late.of 43, Bedford-row. 


M&, WiLtlaM STUART CANSDELL, 
Profeasion— 











Competition Interiom, 
wo arte ork in Oil or Water-colour. 
24, Winchester-street, 8. W. 





A QUANTITY “SURVEYOR and MEA- 

SURER is willing to on ti with 4 Architect po op nme a 
Quantities, M-asuring up and ct 
Writing Specifications, + Foner y+ ate SURVEYOR, 8, rw David's- 
terrace, Brockley-read, New-cross, 8. E. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
FIRST-CLASS QUAN TITY SUR- 
VEYOR would be happy to do busi a very 
tage, or by the day. Satisfactory re wate given.— Address, 
vw. te Post-vffice, Queen-street, City. N,B. Railway compensa- 
tions 


EWER VENTILATION.—DETAIL 
DhAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of 
a VENTILATIVN will be to Evgiveers and Archi- 
, on ication to KDWAKD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 

and and teabeney Tabe Works, Hudd: 


y ENTILATOR GULLIES.—BROOKE’S 


SECOND PATENT, as applicable to GULLIES.—Drawings 
and prices, post-free, from EDWARD BROOKE, Fieldhoure, Huu- 























the Fine Arts, ac. Civil aud Mechanical Eagincering, ship 
Chemistry, G-ol.gy. Metatiurgy, gag 
BRADL8&Y THOMAS BATSPOKD, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. 





E USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE for 
FARMERS GARDBNERS, SALLURS, &c. Bix copies sent 
Tree by post on receipt of two peniy stampa. Address, T. RUBKRTS | 
& OO, 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, 





N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, in 
a datas et - tre ae at e i) with ea Sno 








PAPERHANGEKS. 

ANTED immediately, for a constancy, a 

First-class PAPKERHANGEK.—Address, stating teras, L. 
TaYLOR, Vecorawwr, &&. valveriey- -road, Tunbridge Weiis. 


TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


\ ANTED, in the Midland Counties, TWO 


experiencea ASsidTaANTS.—App'y, stating terms and refer- 
aterivu-road, Wel vernampton. 





ences, to b. & B. Ciarenoe-cham bers, Ww 
TO STAIRCASE HANDS. 


ANTED, immediately, a Man to take 
WORK of TWO HUUSSS. Labour only.—Address 
W. &, WOUDHUU R. WOuDHUUsE, Lime Grove Estate, Putney, 5.W. 








VW ANTED, a GENERAL FOREMAN, to 

caeuiahin the erection of some offices in the City, ove 

who has a thorough kuowledxe of every trade, aud had considerable 

expericnce.—Appiy by letter, stating age, qualiticaten, aud salary 
requireo, to F. H. care of Mr. Roxboro, 9, Alugate. 


ANTED, a SHUP FOREMAN of 
JOINEKS. One who has filled the positiea and —_ 
siderable experience, aud can produce first-class cae ee ge . 
by letter, statang age. qualiticauou, aud salary required, to H. W. care 
ot Mr. Roxabvuro, 9, Aidyate. 


ANTED, by a Loadon firm, a thoroughly 
experienced ‘aaheRal rURSMAN, to take Ube sap-Tis end- 

euce of a large buiiaing about 40 miles trom town —Aduress, atat. ug 
— where last employed, sad satary required, to 338, Uffice of ** rhe 


W ANIED, an APPRENTICESHIP toa 
HOUSE or bHiP BU — Premium not tw excved 1ui-— 
Adaress, A. U. X. Post office, Cnr 














TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. | 

ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

4 RE-KNGAGLMENT as SHur or OU te DUUK FURBMAN, 

is well up to Buiicing tu ail tte brauches. No objection tw the 

country. Good references, &c.—Addvess, with full particaiars, to 
B. A. Loudon Mcchanks’ 2, 








man way iy, preter, tat for 8 Partaernp.~ Adres, 387, Ofc 
of “ The Builder. 


Uhaucery-iaae, W.C. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Jury 21, 1866, 




















_ 

TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. . ee ee on THOROUGHLY practical Man, of 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as| (JANTED, by a good Grainer, a JOB or twenty years’ experience in all branches of the trade, acco 

eens TER ee [AGE a BUSI. PIECEWORK.—Address, by letter, T. W. 24, Wellington- | tomed to prepare plans, superintend works, &. is open ‘ty 

SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. or to MANAGE a Bi's ; E ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, or FOREM = 

need alpen g otis dae gy "ena “anieen Pe onan SSS—S—— = by trade,—No objection to the country. Good en 

rene oiner by trede. H teen years clase = i 5 
apie Lamp bete oan drawings, estimate, «nd TO COUNTRY PAINTERS. with terms J. MIEKS, 8, Chant-strest, Stratford, EB. 


measure. First-class reference ani testimonials, and secu:ity if re- 

quired.— Address, 348, Office of “ The Builder.” 
N.B. No objection to the country. a - 
TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS &e. * 

J r 

TANTED, by a GENTLEMAN, 
EMPLOYMENT, in the Office of the above Has had five 
years’ practice in engiverring and surveying. Is a good dravgh's- 
man, and quick at figures and accounts. Testimonials aud references 
given. Salary moderate.—Address, A, Z. 129, St. George’s-road, 8.W 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
{BUILDER'S ASSISTANT and COLLECTOR. Fifteen years’ 
experience in the Office, and as clerk up’n various building estates ; 
seven years in a Loudon builder and coutrsctor's frm. Keference 
good. Town or couatry.—Address, TUSCAN, 4, Grove-sireet, Lissou- 
grove, N.W 
TO BUILDERS OR MASTER PLUMBERS. — 
ANTED, by a good experienced 
PLUMBER, a JOB or Constancy. Can turn his band to 


other branches if required. Good references can be giveu,—Acd: cas, 
W. W. No. 33, Great Marylebone-street, Marylebone, W. 





ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as 
DRAUGHTSMAN, COLORIST, SUKVEYOR'S CLERK, or 
CLERK of WORKS, &c. Having a :mall income, terms moderate, 


ANTED, by a steady Man, a_per- 
manent SITUATION as PAINTER, PAPERHANGER, and 
GLAZIER. Generally useful. Eight years’ reference.—Address, T. 
WaTSON, Exhibition Ceff-e honse, Knighwbridge, 8.W. 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
Aged 25,2 CONSTANT SITUATION as a THREE- 4RANCH 
HAND. Is competent to take charge of work. Good references. 
Willing to make himself useful.—Addreas, A. B. 86, Warwick-street, 
Pimlico, 8.W. 


uJ 
{7 ANTED.—A RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SHOP or GENERAL FUREMAN, or as CLERK of the 
WORKS. Weil acquainted with Gothic work. Joimer by trade. 
Age 34 years, Good references.—Address, M, J. 151, Leighton-road, 








ANTED, constant EMPLOYMENT, by 


a BRICKLAYER, used to jobbing and repairing ; or to assist 
in an office ; or as Timekeeper.—Address, R. R. 3, Albert-cottages, 
Kast Surrey-grove, Peckham, 8. E. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, - 
J ANTED, by an experienced BUILDER’S 
CLEhK, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Well up in prime cost 
accounts, &c. and the general routine of @ Builder's office.— Address, 





No objection to a good Contractor's, Engineer's, Railway Works, &c. 
Age 33.— Address, B. X. Y. 32, Elmore-street, N. 





TO BUILDERS. | 
> > — > ~ 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as| 
GENERAL FOREMAN. Curpenter and Joiner by trade 
Reference from present employer. Country or railway stacien work 
preferred.—Adcress, 8. P. at T. P's works, Biakeley Ordnance Dwell- 
ing Houses, Kast Greenwich. j 








TO LAND SURVEYORS, &c. 
na ~ 3D aT , 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT (temporary 
or permanent), by a Gentleman who bas had over six years’ 
Practical «xperience in every branch of Land Surveying.— Address, 
H. W. 2, 8t. Germains Villas, The Drive, Forest Hili-roac, 8.E. 


san temidgieced | 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 
SITUATION, as PLUMBER and GASFI(TKR. No objection 
to the country.—Address, F. F. 8a, Grautham place, Park-lane. 





TO ESTATE AGENTS. 
v7 ‘ rrr Ls Al T = -¥ 

ANTED, a SITUATION,as MANAGER 
of SHOPS, and to Superintend the Erection of Baildings | 

on a Gentiewan’s Estate, by a thoroughdy practical man, who is alse 
comperent to purchase Englivh or forcigu timber. By trade a car- | 
penter, but for above twenty years connect-d with all the branches | 

of the trade. First class references as to ability, experience, and 

integrity, from London and Country Architects, &. — Address, 
SPERO, 462, Old Kent-road, 8.E. i 





TO PLUMBERS, &c. 
» os aa . . * 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser,a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER, or JOB.—Address, C. 8 Mr. Trafford, 
32, Cante: bary-terrace, Kennington. 





ANTED, by an active Man, strictly sober, 

s SITUATION as GENERAL CARPENTER and JOINER ; 

bas a good knowledge of b: ng trades, able to conduct buildings 
from plans, or make pians from rough sketches, and willing to make 
himeseif geverally useful, Wages required. 30s. per week.—Addrces, 

X. Y. 16, Whit Conduit-street, Is!Ington, N. i 









TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. i 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
a SITUATION as good PLUMBER. Has no objection to fill 
up his time with gasfitting or’painting, if required. Gvod reference. 
Address, J. G. 118, Bermonudsey-street, Southwark. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. | 

~- ‘Ter ’ ; > } 

\ ANTED, a SITUATION, as FORE- 

MAN, or as Working Foreman of Plumbers, &c. by an 

experienced person, capable oi keeving bouk«, m king out estimates, 

&c. Good references will be given.—Address, M. N. 14, Auckland- 
street, Vanxhali, 8. 


Address, H. . 69, Great Titchtield-street, W. 


X. Y. Post-office, Bow-road, KH. 


* a 
\ JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a! 
GENERAL FOREMAN, a Carpenter and Joiner by trade, to | 
Take the Entire Charge of aJob. Good reference from present aud | 
former employer.— Address, J. H. WALKER, 8, Hope-terrace, South - | 





| street, Kennington Park. 





TU PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. | 
oa be Pl ~ Ld 7 " 
K) ANTED, a constant SITUATION, or 
Charge of a Large Job by a thoroughly practical Plumber, 
Gas and Hot-water Fitter, Zincworker, &c. Has bad a tborough ex- 
perience in all branches. Good reference from former employer if 
required.— Address, W. F. 68, Sapier-street, Hoxton | 








TO ECULPTORS. BUILDERS, &c. 
> » xT 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 
Man, in Town or country. Is a good carver in stone or mar- 
ble. No objection to fill up time with light masonry if required. A 
constancy preferred.— Address, R. H. R. care of Mr. Paddock, No. 45, 
Muneter-street, Kegenot’s Park 





\ J ANTED, by a Young Man, practically 
acynaisted with building, a SITUATION as TIMEKEEPER 

or CLERK on a large buiiding or engineering work. London pre- | 
ferred.— Addrees, 325, Uttice of ‘ The Builder.” | 
idtinieaaanaaie BI a 1 5 0 
TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ JANTED, by a Young Man, EMPLOY- 


MENT a IMPROVER. Has served several years at green- 
house work. Would bke « good insight of sashes and frames, and 
bench work. Wages not so much an onject as copstant work.—Apply 
to B WARREN, care of Mr. Lloyd, Pos:-office, Hammersmith -gate. | 

TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. } 
rr * ‘ y y ry oa 7 
17 ANTED, a SITUATION, as WORKING 

FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Well up in decorating and 

gilding.—Address, M. G. 55, Lower Keounington-iaue. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 

, - 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, a 
RITUATION as IMPROVER. Five years’ experience.— | 
} 


i 
} 
| 
| 





TO BUILDERS. 

WANTED, by a practical man, a RE EN- 

GAGEMENT as Geseral FOREMAN. Testimonials from 
architects, &c. Carpenter by trade.—Address, Z. A. Z. Bail Jun, 
Kintbury, Berks, | 
———————— me 
W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as | 

CLERK of WORKS, by a thoroughly competent man, = | 
carpenter by trade, or an Eugagement as General Foreman. Good | 
ref-rences as to ability,—Address, K. M. G. No, 4, Warwick-terrace, | 





| Portobelio-road, W. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


a 
LAND and ENGINEERING gpp. 
VEYOR (baving jast left extensive irrigation works) {, 
te treat for a RE&-ENGAGEMENT. Is acquainied with sewer 
road-making, railway coustruction, &. Aged 40.— Address mH 
Office ef “ The Builder.” ” 


me aang 
RESPECTABLE MAN, about 40, is 
desirous of meeting with an ENGAGEMENT as LAND. 
STEWARD and BUILDER toa Nobi or Gent . Has bed 
many years’ experience. First-ciass references. West of England 
preferred, — Address, Mr. 8, Montacute, Bouth Feth, 
Somerset, ertuu, 








A CORRECT Land Surveyor and Leveller, 


and a peat expeditious Draught: man, is open to an ENGAGE. 


MENT in town or country, Good te-timon‘als.—Address, PF. care of 
J. H, Minifie, esq. 6, Heygate street, Walworth-road, London. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


A COMPETENT LAND SURVEYoR, 

DRAUGHTSMAN, and GENERAL ASSISTANT, who cay 
prepare pians and sections, ret out and measure up works, take of 
quantities, &c, desires an ENGAGEMENT (permexent or temporary), 
at a moderate salary.— Address, W. K. Deacon’s News Rooms, Leaden. 
hall-street, 





S DRAUGHTSMAN or CLERK of 
WORKS.— Required, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in either of the 


above, In town or couatry,—Addreas, A. No. 16, late 8, Rich-terrace, 
Brompton, 8.W 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
y . 
GOOD LAND SURVEYOR, LEVEL- 
LER, PERSPECTIVE COLOURIST, and DRAUGHTISMAN, 
is open to au ENGAGEMENT.—Addiess, A. Z. 47, Downshire-hili, 
Hampstead. 


N ASSISTANT, aged 19, who is about 


leaving his present situation, where reference can be ma te, is 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. Can trace and copy drawings neatly, 
and has beeu ured to the general duties of an Ocfloe.—Address, 219, 
Office of “The Builder.” 


THOROUGHLY practical and experi- 


enced Man, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL 
FOREMAN oras Clerk of Works. Accustomed to first class works, 
and well up in detail and working drawings in the several branches 
of the trace —Address A. B. care of Mr. Hart, Plumber, Dozset- 
street, Clapham-road, 8, 














TO ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
THOROUGHLY practical SURVEYOR, 
J of experience in every branch of the profession, including 
Parliamentary works, and the designing and carryiug out of public 
works, desires an ENGAGEMENT. Keferences and testizoo rials of 
high : haract-r forwarued, ou app ication to RADIUS, Office of “ The 
Buiider.”—At limerty on the 31-t inet. 


GENTLEMAN, with a good knowledge 

of Gothic Architecture, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as 
BFNIOR ASSISTANT to ap Architect.—Address. CRUX, Keat's 
Library, Queen’s-terrace, Camden-road, London, N.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 


SURVEYOR, of considerable experience 
in taking out quantities, would be happy to make special 
ARRANGEMENIS for the same, eiiber at per centage or by the jub.— 
Address, REVALGA, Office of “ The Builuer.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, ‘ 
, . 
CLERK of WORKS, of great experience, 
and with first class references, who is just completing an ev- 
gagement iu the coantry, will be glad to communicate with avy gen- 
eman requiring his services.—Address, Mr, THOMAS, care of Mr. 
ICK&R8, Plumer, 129, Long-acre, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS, F 
GENTLEMAN is desirous of an 
\ ENGAGHMENT. Cnderstands perspective, &. Country 
preferred. —Address, 399, Office of “ The Buuiwer.” 





u 
B 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. | 
ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT as 
: SHOP FOKEMAN, or as General Foreman, Good testimo- 
nials. Reference to last employer.—Aadress, M. 4, Alb.on-road, 
Morning-lane, Hackney. 
== TO ARCHITECTS, FNGINEERS, AND OUtHERS. 
ANTED, a KEK-EKENGAGEMENT as 
’ | 
CLYRK of WORKS, or as Uut-door Foreman, Joiner by 
trade. Testimonials first-class. No objection to go abroad. Aged 41. 


Address, A. ZZ. Mr. smith, 74, Miitou-street, Vorset-square, Mary- 
lebone. 








| 
a TO BUILDERS. | 
‘WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 24, a) 
SITUATION as CLERK. A jobbing business preferred. | 


Six years and a half experieuce.— Address, A. K. 3, Doyiey- suet, | 
Sloane-street, 8.W. 





TO ARCHITEC 


TS. 
ANTED, by an AKCHITECTURAL | 
DRAUGHTSMAN, a SITUATION, in London. Is used to | 
the general routine of office work. Understands perspective. Guod | 
refereuces.— Address, A. Mr, Packer, Btationer, 23, Kimg-street, Port- j 
man-square. | 


a x . 
W ANTED, by a country Architect, s compe- 
tent ASSISTANT, used to Mevisval work.— Address, rtating 
terms apd references, to G. T. 51, Crowndale-road, Oakicy -square. 








“ TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, by an experienced Man, a 
SITUATION as Working FOREMAN. Isa good workman 
in stairs, shop-frumts, boxing shuatiers, sashes, frames, and the general 
work of a building; or to Take Cuare of « Job,—Adaress, T. T. 15, 
Hanover-square, Ciapham-troad. 





eS TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Practical Man, a SITUA- 
TION in a builder's Office, or the Management of a Business, 
Well acquainted with town and cooutry work, taking out quantities, 


estimating. aud superintending work.— Address, X. ¥. Mr. Garrick 
Stationer, Dulwich. 





TO BUILDER#, ENGINEERS, &c. 
T' 7 @ artic y \g 
WANTED, by a practical FOREMAN of 
BRICKLAYERS, who ba- superintended large works in town 
and country, # RE-ENGAGEMEN), or as Luspector of Kewers or Ba)! 
roads. Aged 35. Undeniable testimonials.— Adaress, W. K. 8. 38, Bouth 
Moiton-street, W. 
TO DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND BUILDERS. 
rs . sere 
ANTED, by a first-class Artistic Decora- 
tor and Des guer, an ENGAGEMENT to Superintend or 
Execute the above. Thoroughly unierstands every brawch of art; 
also practical geometry and perspective. Good references and testi 


monials, Specimens shown.—Appiy to Z. 7, Canonub . 4 
Cauonbury -road, N, ey 7, Canoubury Cuttages, 


| Good references.— Address, T. C. 33, Nelson-street, Peter-street, 


-_ td Tt FATS > } 
W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroushly practical JOINER and STAIRCASE HAND, as | 
WORKING FOREMAN, or as Geueral Foreman, Well up ia setting 
cut work, and accustomed to prepare working drawings from rough 
tketches, Keference to Builder and Cierk of Works where last 


| emuployed, Country not ohj-ced to.—Address, H. K. 30, Cardington- 


street, Hampstead-read, London 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION, as IMPROVER, Could fill up time with gasfitting. 


Hackney-road 





TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
THE Advertiser is desirous of obtaining an 
ENGAGEMENT as CASHIER or PAYMASTER. Has had twelve 
years’ experience on railway woiks (eight years with present 
employers). Can give most satisfactory references, and security if 
reyulred.— Address, J.G. H. Post-office, Edenbridge, Kent. 








thes Advertiser is desirous of an ENGAGE- 


MENT with an Architect who practises chiefly in church work, 
He is & competent cesigner, good geometrical and per-pective 
draughteman, apd colourist.—Addres, W. L. 16, The Grove, New 
Wandsworth, Loudon. 








. ° ° 
f [HE Advertiser, who is a Man of twenty-five 
Jeare’ experience in all the branches of the trade, and by trade 
a Carpevtes, seeks an ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER to a smal 
BUILVER, where his services could be fully employed. Can give 
most Unexceptionadle references both in town and country. Couutry 
would be preferred.— Acdress, SPKRO, 462, Oid Kent-road, 8. KE. 


TO ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS, 


THE friends of a well-educated, gentlemanly 

Youth, about 20, are desirous of PLACING HIM with an 

Kugineer or Architect. Preference wouid be giveu to one who wouid 

receive him into his house. References exchanged. — Address, with 

premium and full particulars, to X Y. Z. Warren Mall & Co. Camden 
w. 


Town, N. 





K MPLOYMENT WANTED, by 
_4 & respectable middle aged Man, as PLUMBER or TAREK- 
+ ep ay ol Twelve years in last situation.— Address, 327, 
Office of “ The Buiider.” 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

N ASSISTANT desires a RE-ENGAGE- 

LA MENT. Has had four years and a half experience in drawing, 

sud the useaal office ruutine, first-rate references,— Address, A 49 
Litehfield-road, Bow. 





TO LOCKSMITHS, BELLHANGERS, &c, 


A YOUNG MAN wishes to ARTICLE 

himself for Two years to the above; or a Job; one who is 

well used to the above,—Address, Y. Z. 7, Bewuvoir-creacent, Rose- 
mary Brauch, Kingeland. 














Rex4 L POLYTECH NIC.—Exhibition 


of the Prussian Needle Gun, at Professor Pepper's Lecvures, 
daily ; the Kaleid. ecops, and Pepper and Tobin's wonde: ful illusions, 
“Tie Cherubs floating in the Air."—" The Modern Delphic Orage, 
varied by the recitas of F. Damer Cape, es. ; in the | lustve scene, 
entitled *‘ Bhakspeare and bis Creations ;” Heori Drayton's Musical 
Kntertainments —Lectures by Messrs, King and Stokes, &.—Open 
from 12 tu 5 and 7 to 10,—Admission Une Shiiling. 








| .D WING INSTRU- 
ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INS 
SCALES, TAPES, CHAINS, T-SQUARES, RU LES, 4c 


— 
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JOHN ARCHBUTT & SONS. 
201, WESTMINSTER pre ROAD, LAMBETH, 

Near Astiey’s Theatre, 
Respectfully inform the public that thei Illustrated Price es 
be forwarded free on application, The pric oe will be foun A 
ably low. Every article warranted, Fecoud-haud Imstrumen 
kinus, by the best makers. always in atock 





iin: RT ee ep Se 
T ANCOCK’S INDIA-KUBBER HOSE, 
for WATERING GARVENS, LAWNS, &o. 
BEST MAKE ONLY. ian fenliee 

Made in 60-feet lengths, The most useful sizes for 

above purpose are ; 
4 in. § in. and # in. 

and strength according to pressure of water. 

BRASS- nor D-BRANCAES, Pith TAPS, SPREADERS, Jers, ed 
ROSES, in great variety; also UNION-JOINIS to connec 
HOSE. Llustrated Price Lists on application. 


JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 
VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORK4, x. RC 
GOSWELL MEWs, & 266, GOBWELL-RKUAD, LOuDOr e. or 
N.B,— HANCOCK’S GALVANIZED LRON HOSB & 
winding up long lengths of GARDEN HOSE is & very usef 
MACHINE. 


| 

EAKK’S TERRO-METALLIO TLLES, 
PIPES, &c.—Notice is hereby most respectfully given, 

LONDON DEPOT for this WARE le REMOVED to No. $1 weeks 
Macelesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. Sudly, that the 
term, ““‘TERRU-METALLIO,” ta the exciusive right of the ones 
and Srdiy, that the “ Reports of the Juries,” page 58), of the 5 the 
Exhibition, 1851, note the grant of First-class Meda! and ptasiord> 
Manufactories known se as “ The Tileries,” 
shire, as the first of the kind in the world. 
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